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OPERATIONS 
WITHOUT PAIN 


A deep, undisturbed sleep . . . a complete 
loss of consciousness . . . that is one type 
of modern anesthesia. Time stands still 
while miracles of surgery are performed. 


In other cases, the patient may be fully 
conscious, but with no unpleasant sensa- 
tion whatever. Pain is completely blocked 
by merciful drugs. 


Special anesthetics are now available for 
every surgical need. Technique has become 
so skillful that most patients are scarcely 
aware of taking the anesthetic. 

But research still goes on in hospitals, 
and in medical laboratories like those of 
Squibb, to find still better methods, still 
better anesthetics. Ever since the begin- 
ning of anesthesia in surgery, when Dr. 
E. R. Squibb developed the process for She feels fine, but only a short time ago she was in the operating room. Her surgeon 

: : and the skilled anesthetist, a physician who specializes in this important work, chose 

making pure, reliable ether, the House of , ; : , 
exactly the right anesthetic for her particular case. One of the newer anesthetics for 
deep anesthesia is cyclopropane, a gas that is being widely used now in military as well as 
civilian hospitals. In its development, Squibb scientists have played an important part. 


Squibb has been active in this march of 


sc’ence. 





This Giant Stillandothers 
at the Squibb Laboratories 
in New Brunswick, N. J., 
are the source of anesthetic 
ether used in 85% of Amer- 
ican hospitals today—as 
well as the ether used by 
the medical departments of 

J. S. armed forces through- 
out the world. The process 
for making pure ether was 
invented by Dr. E. R. 
Squibb in 1853. Ever since 
its beginning, the House of 
Squibb has been dedicated 
to the relief of suffering, 
and to saving the lives of 
mankind. 








The Control Laboratory is a vital spot in the production 

of all anesthetics, because their proper action depends on 

accurate control of quality. In this Squibb Laboratory, con 

trol chemists maintain the purity and reliability of Squibb 

Ether, Cyclopropane, the local anesthetics Procaine and Vv Sh / Lettie 
“Intracaine,”” and other drugs upon which surgeons rely VeUV CE 7 Ott CW: 

Every Squibb product carries a Control Number that indi- 

cates it has met the most rigid scientific tests, - 
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"GERMANS ARE WHIPPED" 
—General Eisenhower 


On March 27, when General Eisenhower said “the Ger- 
mans on the Western Front are a whipped army,” some 
people in the United States thought this meant the war was 
over. 

General Eisenhower's remark came on the day that many 
peace rumors were spreading over the country. 

The German armies in the Rhine River valley had taken 
such a beating that people everywhere expected news that 
the Germans had surrendered. 

People are so eager for good news that they put trust in 
any rumor about peace coming. 

It is so today. It was so during the fourth year of World 
War I (1914-1918). 

In the fall of 1918, the German armies were taking a 
terrible beating in France. 

Nearly everybody said that the Germans could not hold 
out much longer. 

How long is “much”? Is it days, weeks, or months? 

In 1918, the peace rumors became so strong that, on 


“Smells Good!” 
Doyle in Philadelphia Record 





Sd IANS ROUNDUE 


Nov. 8, 1918, one of the news services — the United Press — 
flashed word that an armistice had actually been signed. 

But it was a false report. Yet it was only “three days 
away from the truth.” On Nov. 11, 1918 — as you all know 
— the armistice really was signed, and the gunfire of World 
War I ceased. 

In the fall of 1918, there were things happening to the 
German government which gave support to peace rumors. 
The German High Command, as early as Sept. 29, 1918, 
had asked for an armistice. But they were not willing to 
surrender unconditionally. 

What the German High Command really wanted was a 
“breathing spell” to enable them to reorganize their forces 
for a big counter-offensive. 

The’ German trick failed. The Allies continued to beat 
back the German armies. The German people were war- 
weary, hungry, and willing to quit. 

German revolutionary leaders rose to power. A Republic 
was proclaimed in Germany. A Social Democrat, Friedrich 
Ebert, became president. The Kaiser, German Emperor, fled 
to Holland. The new German government leaders were 
willing to surrender unconditionally to the Allies. 

Today, the situation in Germany is much different. Hitler 
and his Nazi terrorists have been, since their beginning in 
1933, very successful in killing off all Germans who opposed 
them. 

The Gestapo* agents were so thorough in their search 
that German anti-Nazis could not organize an underground 
mn.ovement. There were some Germans, but not enough of 
them, willing to risk the danger of opposing Hitler and his 
Nazis. Most of those who did take the risk were discovered 
and killed. . 

Hitler and his Nazi chieftains are still in control of the 
German government. Ks 

Some news commentators believe that the Nazi leaders 
will not surrender. 

How can the war end, if Hitler won't surrender and if 
the German people lack the strength to overthrow him? 

It can end by continued success of United Nations’ armies 
trapping and destroying the German armies. 

“Pockets” of German army resistance may continue to 
give battle in various parts of Germany: These “pockets” 
may consist of scattered regiments of Nazi-led German 
troops, foolishly following their mad leaders. But they will 
be fighting in vain. 

As General Eisenhower said “the Germans are a whipped 
army.” But he added: “That does not mean that all our 
difficulties are over. . . . I believe the German will stand 
and fight wherever we find him. There will be some tough 
fighting before it is over.” 

In an effort to check the spgead of peace rumors, General 
Eisenhower said that he personally will make the announce- 
ment when “organized resistance has been broken on the 
Western Front.” 





















































BRAZIL 


First Brazilian troops land in Naples, 
Italy, from Allied troopship 


HE Western Hemisphere has 

: two United States — the United 

States of America and the 
United States of Brazil. 

Of the two, the U. S. A. has the 
greater population. But the U. S. B. 
has more territory. 

The entire 48 states of the U.S. A., 
plus another Texas, could fit com- 
fortably into Brazil, which takes up 
about half of South America. 

In international affairs, the two 
giants of the Americas have always 
been closely allied. The U. S.~A. has 
never had a serious quarrel with 
Brazil. 

In 1917, Brazil was the only nation 
in South America to go to war against 
Germany. 

When German submarines torpe- 
doed and sank several Brazilian ships 
in World War H, the President of 
Brazil angrily proclaimed: “The sea 
is a symbol of liberty, and any na- 
tion that does not protect its sea is 
not worthy to live.” 

Brazil's reply to the German at- 
tacks was to mobilize. In August 
1942, she declared war on Germany 
and Italy. 

Brazil is the only nation in South, 
America who has sent an army to the 
battlefront. About 30,000 Brazilian 
troops are fighting alongside Ameri 
can soldiers in the Italian Alps. 

Brazil also contributes to our wai 
effort by selling certain war materials 
exclusively to the U. S. A. 

She granted us permission to build 
airports on the “bulge” of the con- 
tinent at Natal. These bases, hacked 
from steaming jungles, enable us to 
send transport planes over regular 
routes to Africa and the Middle East. 
Brazilian air bases helped us to win 
the North African campaign. 

Possessing few good roads and 
railway facilities, Brazil is Me of the 
most air-minded of nations. Brazilians 
depend largely on planes to cross her 
trackless jungles. River boats and 


canoes also help them 
to travel through Bra- 
zil’s interior. 

Although Brazil is 
friendly to the U.S.A.., 
and is fighting for 
freedom and democ- 
racy, the Brazilian 
government is_ far 
from democratic. It is a dictatorship 
that has copied part of the program 
of the Italian fascists. 

To understand the political set-up 
in Brazil, let us first examine the 
history and background of this vast, 
rich nation. 


THE LAND 


The tremendous country of Brazil 
contains the largest river in the 
world. 

The mighty Amazon, a river of 
40,000 navigable miles, contains more 
water than the Mississippi, Nile, and 
Yellow Rivers combined. 

Most of the Amazon is bordered 
by tropical forests, called selvas. In 
this wild, hot jungleland of the Ama- 
zon Basin, a treasure grows wild. 

This treasure is rubber. In the early 
1900s, Brazil’s “rubber barons” grew 
rich bleeding the trees. 

Overnight, in the midst of malaria- 
breeding jungles, magnificent cities 
such as Manaos sprang up, popu- 
lated by rubber-millionaires. 

But the bounce was taken out of 
the rubber boom when Amazon seeds 
were smuggled to Malaya. There, 
acres of land were made into rubber 
plantations. 

The cultivated Malayan rubber 
crop appeared on the market in 1913, 
and the demand for Brazilian rub 
ber dropped. 

When Japan seized Malaya in 1942, 
the U.S. A. turned back to Brazil fou 
her supply. But lack of manpower, 
scientific methods, transportation 
and maghinery made the project un- 
workable and expensive. 


Press Associatiot 


Brazil has other sources of wealth. 
She is the coffee-pot of the world. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the world’s 
supply of coffee comes from the 
southern states of Brazil. 

Brazil is the world’s No. 2 sugar- 
grower and the world’s No. 4 cotton- 
grower. She yields huge tobacco 
harvests annually. 

Much of Brazil’s great resources 
remains untapped. Industry is ham- 
pered because of lack of coal, oil, 
and transportation facilities. Brazil 
also needs expert technicians, skilled 
labor, good management, and ma- 
chinery. 

Brazilian industry is still in the 
small workshop stage. She imports 
most of her manufactured goods. 

Her industrial production is 100 
times less than that of the U. S. A. 
She lags 75 years behind us in know- 
how and skill. 

The demands of World War Il, 
however, have spurred Brazilian pro- 
duction. Aided by foreign loans and 
machinery from the U. S. A., Brazil 
is beginning to harness her great 
wealth to the machine age. 

The country is still chiefly agricul. 
tural. Seventy per cent of Brazil's 
people are engaged in farming and 
cattle-raising. 

The real farming land is situated 
on the Pampa of Brazil. This is a 
huge, flat tableland below and east 
of the Amazon Basin. It is a region 
ot rich farms (fazendas), modern 
cities, and factories. ; 

One of the most beautiful cities ot 
the world is Rio de Janeiro, capital 
of Brazil and the second largest city 
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in South America. Situated on the 
east coast, where most of Brazil's im- 
portant cities are located, Rio is a 
modern city of skyscrapers, modern 
architecture, and mosaic sidewalks. 


THE PEOPLE 


Brazil has only about one-third the 
population of the U.S. A. —a scant 
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42 million. About.two-thirds of the 
people cannot read or write. 

The people are mainly of Portu- 
guese descent. About half are white, 
descended from settlers from Spain, 
Italy and Germany. 

The native Indians, a rapidly van- 
ishing group, make up only a small 
percentage of the population. By and 


Based on map from Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


large, the eastern ,Indians perform 
much of the ranch and plantation 
labor. In the Amazon Basin, there 
are many tribes of peaceful Indians. 

But there are also.the deadly Cha- 
vantes and Bororos. These Chavantes 
hate the white people. They do not 
hesitate to shoot the whites with poi- 
soned darts, blown from blow guns, 





International 


Brazil supplies 69 per cent of the world’s coffee. The fine quality coffee 
beans shown in photo are part of a shipment delivered to the U. S. 


or to crush in their skulls with tri- 
angular wooden bludgeons. 

Tlte Bororos, although halt are 
Christians, often do the same. They 
have a keen sense of hearing, and 
talk to each other by sitting far 
apart and whispering. 

Brazil is one of the few coun- 
tries where there is no race dis- 
crimination. Despite the many races 
in Brazil, all have an equal chance in 
political, economic, and social life. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Brazil was discovered eight years 
after Columbus discovered America. 
In 1500 a Portuguese Admiral, Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral, claimed the land for 
his king. He reached Brazil by acci- 
dent, having been blown off his 
course while seeking the Portuguese 
Indies. . 

By 1532 the first Portuguese colony 
was established in Brazil. The native 
tongue of the country is still Portu- 
guese. 

In 1822. Brazil declared her inde- 
pendence. The regent, Dom Pedro, 
was made the “Constitutional Em- 
peror.” Brazil was freed from Portu- 
gal without bloodshed. 

But the emperor was not popular 
with his subjects. In 1831 he abdi- 
cated in favor of his son, Dom Pedro 
Il. 


Dom Pedro IJ, who became king 
when he was 15 years old, has gone 
down in history as one of the world’s 
most benevolent* monarchs. 

He was strongly devoted to the 
welfare of the common people. He 
abolished slavery, and encouraged 
trade with foreign nations. In 1889, 
he abdicated “for the good of Bra- 
zil.” 

In that year, Brazil became a re- 
public. Soon she had a Congress and 
a Constitution, patterned after our 
own 

The young republic, called the 
United States of Brazil, progressed 
slowly. 

In World War I, it declared war 


against Germany. After the war,” 


Brazil’s trade increased and she -be- 
gan to grow prosperous. 

Then, the world-wide depression 
of 1929 hit Brazil. Trade fell off, 
and economic problems led to a 
political crisis. 

Under President Washington Luiz, 
Brazil became heavily in debt. In 
1930, Dr. Getulio Vargas led an 
armed revolt and overthrew Luiz, 
He seized the presidency for himséf, 
and ruled Brazil as a dictator. 

Vargas has controlled the govern- 
ment ever since. 

His reign began the New State — 


* O Estado Nowo. He dissolved Con- 


gress and state legislatures. In each 
state, he appointed his own represen- 
tatives as officers. The Constitution 
became null and void. 

The people of Brazil did not take 
Vargas’ acts sitting down. Wide- 
spread dissatisfaction led to open re- 
bellion. After three months of bitter 
fighting, the government troops put 
down the uprisings. But they could 
not put an end to the people's dis- 
satisfaction. 

Opposition continued, and Vargas 
summoned a Constitutional Assem- 
bly. In 1934, the Assembly drew up 
a new Charter and proclaimed Var- 
gas the Constitutional President of 
Brazil. 

The new Constitution was a mix- 
ture of democratic principles and 
Italian fascism. 

Through the years, President Var- 
gas continued to control the Brazil- 
ian government. But at the same 
time, he organized reforms ‘to benefit 
the people. 

He established a Ministry of Labor. 
He allowed workers to have a voice 
in their working conditions. Mini- 
mum hours and wage laws were 
passed (work days were limited to 
eight hours). Free medical aid and 
insurance were issued to the people. 

Laws forbidding the employment 
of children under 14 were also 
passed, 

Brazil is now on a new road to 
democracy. 

Last February, President Vargas 
announced that a general election 
will be held in the near future — 
probably in September. A President 
and Congress will be elected at that 
time. It will be Brazil's first election 
in 16 years. 

Vargas has declared that he will 
not be a candidate in the election. 
He is giving his support to his Min- 
ister of War, General Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra. 

The opposing candidate is Gen- 
eral Eduardo Gomes. General Go- 
mes represents the people who have 
been outspokenly. against the Vargas 
regime: 

Brazil, an all-out member of the 
United Nations team, may soon get 
a chance to achieve an all-out democ- 
racy. 

If President Vargas relinquishes 
his office, it will be one of the rare 
instances in history when a dictator 
voluntarily gave up his power. 





ARS are not won on battlefields 

alone. 

The success of our armed forces 
depends greatly on the success of our 
“civilian soldiers” at home. 

These home front soldiers include 
the men and women who work in 
our factories, turning out vital wea- 
pons and materials of war. They also 
include the patriotic citizens who 
serve on our ration boards. 

Thousand of U. S. civilians are 
working night after night, without 
pay, as members of local ration 
boards. 

There are approximately 5500 
local boards in the United States. 
These boards work under the direc- 
tion of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (OPA) in Washington, 
headed by Chester Bowles. 

OPA decides what goods shall be 
rationed. OPA also sees that ration 
books are printed by the Government 
Printing Office in Washington, D. C., 
and decides how many ration points 
are needed for various items of food, 
and how long certain ration coupons 
can be used. 

Why is it necessary to fix ceiling 
prices in time of war? 

If ceiling prices were not fixed, the 
prices of most things would be much 
higher than they are now. 

Why? 

Many people would be willing to 
pay high prices to get what they 
wanted. So growers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers would 


HOME FRONT SOLDIERS 


Our Local Ration Boards Serve Unselfishly 
in the Fight Against Shortages and Inflation 


raise their prices higher and higher. 

All prices would go up, up, and up. 
Then wages would have to go up, so 
that people would have enough 
money to pay for the high prices for 
the things they needed. But prices 
would go up faster than wages, 
which would make matters all the 
worse for most people. One would 
chase the other — up, up, and up. 

There would be no end to the in- 
flation (the going-up of prices and 
wages ), and within a short time peo- 
ple would be paying $10 or $20 for 
a pound of butter; and $100 for a 
pair of shoes; and similar high prices 
for everything. 

To prevent this happening, our 
Government —through the OPA — 
fixes ceilings on prices, and also ra- 
tions scarce foods and goods so that 
each man, woman, and child will 
have his rightful share. 

What does your local ration board 
have to do with all this? 

The local board has two main re- 
sponsibilities: 

(1) to see that storekeepers do not 
charge more than ceiling prices; 

(2) to decide on requests from 
citizens who ask permission to buy 
automobile tires, more gasoline, fuel 
oil, coal, shoes, sugar. The local ra- 
tion board also decides whether or 
not to give a new ration book to 


A HOUSEWIFE LEARNS THE LESSON OF INFLATION 


people who claim they lost theirs. 

A local rationing board is divided 
into two groups: one called the Ra- 
tioning Panel, which decides on re- 
quests for permission to buy more 
goods; the other called the Price 
Panel, which sees that prices in 
the community stores do not go 
above the ceilings. 

Each store is supposed to post a 
list of ceiling prices where customers 
can see it. 

The Price Panel has many volun- 
teer workers, who visit stores and 
shops to check on prices. A store- 
keeper who is found to be charging 
above ceiling prices will be called 
before the Price Panel, and if found 
guilty, he can be fined or imprisoned. 

Most Americans willingly cooper- 
ate with the work of the ration 
boards. But a few see an opportunity 
to make an illegal profit by charging 
big prices for goods which are scarce. 

These unscrupulous citizens are 
responsible for the so-called “black 
markets” — stores where scarce goods 
are sold at high, illegal prices. 

The police frequently raid these 
stores and arrest their owners. 

Our ration boards are doing their 
best to see that we all get a fair 
share of the available goods. They 
are also doing their best to save us 
from inflation. 





























BEFORE INFLATION she carries 
money in. her pocketbook . . . 


. . and brings her groceries home 
in o basket. 











AFTER INFLATION she carries her 
money in a basket and... 





Ding” 


. . « brings groceries 
home in her pocketbook! 









































in New York Herald Tribune 













































































































































































































































Official 1 
Japanese youngsters arrive at the Seabees camp. Shy at 
first, they got over their nervousness, had a good time. 


lr WAS their party, the commander told his men. The 

choice was up to them. 

He sat back, closed his eyes, and listened to the 
Seabees argue. 

“Maybe you can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” one 
man said, “but the kids can be won over and changed. 
Right here on Tinian is a good place to begin. I’m for 
trying.” 

“The kids aren't to blame for this mess,” another 
agreed. “They don’t know or understand what's going 
on.” 

“Nuts!” a grizzled veteran protested emphatically. 
“Twenty years from now, we'll be fighting those same 
kids!’ 

4 scholarly-looking Seabee joined in the cross-fire of 
words. “Seems to me,” he ventured, “we've got to begin 
making these people our friends. The way we were 
able to go back into the Philippines is the best evidence 
of how much their friendship can mean.” 

A few days before, the battalion chaplain, Lieutenant 
Harold Dekker, ChC, USNR, of Chicago, Illinois, had 
suggested a party for the children of interned*® Japanese 
civilians on Tinian. 

The Seabees response had not been exactly enthusi- 
astic. 

Their officer-in-charge, Commander John P. Roulett, 
Civil Engineer Corps, USNR, of Flushing. New York. 
had looked a bit strange when the chaplain asked that 
the men of the battalion be sounded out on the idea. 

The enlisted men, with the decision thrust upon them, 
had talked about it for hours after work. Then, as their 
interest mounted, they approved the chaplain’s sugges 
tion by a count-of-hands vote. 

Lieutenant Dekker got permission to hold the party 
from the Tinian Civil Affairs authorities. 

The plan was to invite 75 Japanese children, between 
the ages of six and fourteen. Each one was to be 
“adopted” for the day by a Seabee “father.” 

Once the party was definitely scheduled, the requests 


U. S$. NAVY MEN HOLD PARTY 
FOR JAP CHILDREN ON TINIAN 


By Joel Douglas, Y2/c 


and ; 


Raymond Hagel, Sp(X)1/c 
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SEABEES 
DONT FIGHT 
KIDS 


for children literally poured in from would-be foster* 
fathers. The number of children invited was doubled, 
making a total of 150. But there still weren't enough to 
go around. 

Disappointed “dads” made the best of it. They de- 
clared themselves “uncles,” and tagged along as first 
assistants, 

At the internment camp gates, the excited Japanese 
youngsters fidgeted with anticipation as they waited for 
their Seabee escorts. 

But when the trucks arrived, and the children were 
turned over to the care of the American navy men, their 
chattering died away and was replaced by a shy re- 
straint. 

The youngsters had been freshly scrubbed and given 
new haircuts for the occasion. 

The little girls wore neat calico dresses and wooden 
clogs, or American-style sneakers. 

The boys were clad in an assortment of Japanese and 
American military issue: GI shoes too big for them, 
split-to#l Japanese “sniper” shoes (also too large), 
khaki shorts, navy undershirts, Japanese army peak caps, 
white American sailor hats (the favorite), and American 
marine or army fatigue caps. All were hand-me-downs. 

In the Seabee camp, the trucks drew up before a large 
Quonset warehouse, which was to serve as a theater. 








Each Navy “father” claimed the child who had been as- 
signed to him, and led his charge to a seat inside. 

At first, the youngsters were a little frightened by the 
strangeness of their surroundings. Their foster fathers, 
many of whom had “adopted” a child of the same age 
and sex as the one awaiting their return to the U. S., 
also shifted nervously. It began to look as if the party 
might be a flop. 

Then, the warehouse lights went out and the first of 
several movie cartoons flashed on the screen. 

Popeye, Pluto, Mickey Mouse, and Donald Duck 
needed no interpreter, even to the Japanese children. 
The youngsters became absorbed in the world of fan- 
tasy. They exclaimed, giggled, and pointed as they 
watched the antics of their cartooon heroes. Their 
“fathers” relaxed. Everything was going to be all right. 

Their mutual enjoyment of the picture show made 
both the children and the Seabees more at ease. 

Clutching the hands of their foster fathers, the Japa- 
nese boys and girls went on a tour of the Seabees’ camp, 
finally arriving at the barracks. 

Gifts of candy, gum, salted nuts, and picture puzzles 
were pressed upon the young visitors. 

Some of the Seabees had spent their spare hours in 
the carpenter shop, making wooden toys: gaily-painted 
doll cradles for the girls, wheelbarrows for the boys. 

Shipfitter Erwin W. Wargowsky, a 27-year-old welder 
from Chicago, had found a bomb-shattered tricycle. He 
had rebuilt it completely — replacing the rear wheels 
with new ones recovered from a shattered baby car- 
riage, straightening and welding the broken frame, at- 
taching a bicycle seat, and adding a glistening red-and- 
black paint job. Now, he presented it proudly to a little 
Jap boy thrilled almost to the point of tears. 

Another man fastened a necklace he had fashioned 
from polished shells around the throat of a little girl. 

Still another Seabee turned in a tiny bottle of per- 
fume, to which he had attached a card: “For a small 
girl.” 

Electrician's Mate Douglas E. Young of Newark, 
Ohio, who had been treasuring a pair of baby shoes as 
a gift for his 18-month’s-old daughter, insisted on giv- 
ing them to a Japanese tot who had none. 

One little girl brought a rag doll to the party. She 
placed it upon the cot of Machinist's Mate Miles A. 
Gladhill of Rock Falls, Illinois, as she sat upon his knee. 
When the time came to leave, he picked up the doll and 
held it out to her. Gravely, she refused. It was her gift 
to him. 

Many Seabees showed pictures of their own children 
to the little visitors. The Japanese stared soberly at the 
portraits, as if they had not realized that Americans, too, 
had homes and children. 

Several of the Navy men wrote down their home ad- 
dresses, and tried to explain to the children that they 
wanted to hear from the youngsters “so we'll know how 
you're getting abong.” 

Every man in the battalion wanted an autograph to 
send home. The perspiring children laboriously scrawled 
their names in Japanese symbols and held them out tri- 
umphantly to Seabee after Seabee. 

Late in the afternoon, everyone assembled in the 
chow hall, where ice cream, cake, and soda pop were 





waiting. Storekeeper Walter H. Peck of Dallas, Texas, 
and Machinist’s Mate Joseph P. Venditti of West Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, two Seabees who knew a little 
Japanese, gave brief, welcoming talks. Then the young- 
sters sat down to their holiday treat. 

Yeoman Dean K. Prowse, a bachelor from Portland, 
Oregon, drew the prize laugh of the day when his 
mates discovered he had become the “father” of trip- 
lets. 

The youngster he had adopted refused to be sepa- 
rated from his brother and sister. 

Yeoman Prowse wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head and grinned contentedly as the three children at- 
tempted to cram down ice cream and cake and still 
continue a wide-eyed and voluble* conversation among 
themselves. 

Most of the ice cream had disappeared when Com- 
mander Roulett began drawing numbers for door prizes. 
As the Seabees applauded, each embarrassed Japanese 
prize-winner came forward and made a polite bow of 
thanks. 

The party was almost over now. But the biggest sur- 
prise was saved for the last. 

This one was for the Seabees. Shyly, the youngsters 
gathered in front of the chow hall and sang four Japa- 
nese folk songs they had rehearsed after being invited 
to the camp. The last song was a Japanese version of 
Auld Lang Syne. 

As the children regretfully boarded trucks for the ride 
home, Commander Roulett thanked the men for the 
happiness they had given the youngsters. 

“It was a sincere gesture of good will,” he said quietly. 
“We're not fighting Japanese children.” 





Late in the afternoon, the Jap boys and girls assembled 
in chow hall, where ice cream and cake awaited them. 















































THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST 


FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


stered, U. S$. Patent Office 





SAM BURGER, Editor 





Ale ath ili: ei ssa 


Harris & Ewing 


First American jet-propelled plane is the P-59A Aircomet. Newest is 


Shooting Star (photos not 


permitted), 


fastest fighter in the skies. 


SHOOTING STAR 


The Allies rule the skies in 
the field of jet-propelled air- 
craft. 

Our supremacy over the Axis 
in this newest phase of airpower 
has been announced by General 
H. H. “Hap” Arnold, command- 
er of the U. S. Army Air Forces. 

General Arnold’s announce- 
ment swept away the curtain of 
secrecy that has been hanging 
over a dazzling new jet fighter 
-a brilliant mechanical bird 


which has been _ streaking 


| 








through the airways for more | 


than a year in a secret devel- 
opment of high military impor- 
tance 

The Allies’ plane has 
been aptly named the Shooting 
Star. It is the fastest fighter in 
the skies 

The Shooting 
than any 


new 


Star is 
planes the Germans 
or Japanese have flown, includ- 
ing the Messerschmitt 
163 rocket interce ptor. It is also 
highly maneuvye rable 

The ghostly streak 
signed by Lockheed 
veloped with the aid of the Air 
Technical Service Command at 
Wright Field and the coopera- 
tion of Britain’s RAF, which 
produced the Allies’ first jet pro- 
pulsion engine 


tailless 


was de- 


Speed Production 


In Lockheed’s factories at 
Burbank, California, one of the 
most intensive production pro- 
grams of the war has been 





taster | 


| Warm 


It was de- | 





launched to speed the P-80 to 
the fighting fronts. 

The Shooting Star operates 
over any of the ranges that con- 
ventional pursuit ships are called 
upon to perform. 

Its armament is located in 
the nose in order to achieve the 


| most effective concentration of 


firepower. 

The propeller-less fuselage is 
lacquered to a high polish of 
an indefinite color. Thus, with 
a minimum of air resistance, the 
P-80 slips through the skies like 
an apparition*® of death — which 
it is. 


| sound 





The ship is powered by Gen 
eral Electric’s G. E. turbo jet 
engine — the most powerful air- 
craft engine in the world. In ad- 
dition to driving this propeller- 
less fighter faster than any other | 
plane will fly, the G. E. jet feeds | 
air to the 
cabin of the P-80. 

This means that the pilot sits 
in relative comfort even when 
the plane is travelling at light- 
ning speed in the substrato- 
sphere. Temperature of the air 
is controlled, making it unneces- | 
sary for the pilot to be swathed 
in heavy clothing. The pressur- 
ization of the cabin also makes | 
it possible for the pilot to 
breathe normally at altitudes of 
six miles and more, without 
having to wear an oxygen mask. 

The wing of the Shooting 
Star has a knife-like leading | 
edge. Rate of climb and angle 


pressurized 


of climb at high speeds are sen- 
sational. The bubble canopy, 
location of the cockpit forward 
of the wing, and slender lines 
of the nose give the pilot excel- 
lent visibility for all combat 
maneuvers. 


Extremely Maneuverable 


Small and light, the P-80 is 


extremely maneuverable through | 


the use of a hydraulic aileron 
boost and electrically-operated 
flaps. And it can carry heavy 
loads of ammunition, photo 
equipment, bombs and fuel. 

Ceiling of the Shooting Star 
is well above that of propeller- 
driven planes. And pilots report 
that the plane flies with such 
superb smoothness and absence 
of vibration that it give the feel- 
ing of effortless soaring. The 
of the G. E. jet ex- 
haust is a rumble like that of 
a gigantic blow torch. 

Extremely important to the 
AAF and America’s fighting 
forces is the simplicity of de- 
sign and construction of the 
P-80. With the propeller, radi- 
ator, oil-cooling system, super- 
chargers, carburetor and all the 
complex controls of these items 
in a conventional propeller- 
driven ship removed, the AAF 
have a ship that is remarkably 
simple to build, service, repair, 
and fly. 

Typical of the ease in main- 


| taining the Shooting Star is the 


fact that its engine can be re- 
placed completely within 15 
minutes — compared to the 8 or 
9 hours required for engine 
change on the standard fighter. 


Gee 








A “Bogie” is an un- 
identified fighter. 

Next week: What’s a 
“Spam ribbon”? 








miles, non-stop, 12 hours. 








Ee 


Seven world’s flight records 
have been set by Douglass C-54 
Skymasters. 

1. Miami to Calcutta, 11,000 
miles, 46 hours, 45 minutes. 

2. London to Washington, 
3,800 miles non-stop, 17 hours, 
50 minutes. 

8. Rio de Janeiro to Wash- 
ington, 5,300 miles, 22 hours, 
55 minutes. 

4. Washington to Paris, 3,600 
miles in 18 hours. 

5. Washington to Naples, 
4,200 miles, 24 hours, two stops. 

6. Los Angeles to Honolulu, 
2.200 miles, non-stop in 10 
hours and 40 minutes. 


7. Honolulu to Alaska, 2,600 


: 
* 


Wide World 


XP-56 is new tailless pursuit plane built by Northrop Aircraft. it 
carries pilot and blower-cooled engine in a streamlined enclosure. 
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1. In Chicago, Altgeld helped many poor people JOHN PETER ALTGELD (1847-1902) 
who could not afford a lawyer, and also fought "The Eagle That Is Forgotten” 
against low wages and slums. 





OHN PETER ALTGELD, the son of an 
are a illiterate German immigrant, knew 
oa aly do only poverty and grinding labor on his 
BEEN AN OROERL family’s farm in Richland County, Ohio. 
MEETING. es As a boy, he served in the Union Army 
during the Civil War and then worked in 
the Middle West as a farm hand, study- 
ing law in his spare time. When he moved 
to Chicago in 1875 he still had difficulty 

speaking and writing English. 
But he became a successful lawyer, 
| judge of the Superior Court, a wealthy 
eed aS real-estate operator, and a power in the 
2. On May 4, 1886, a meeting was held in Haymarket Square Democratic party. In 1892 he was elected 

to demand an eight-hour day. Mayor Carter Harrison was pres- Governor of Illinois. 

ent, and left shortly before the meeting ended. Altgeld’s record as governor was ex- 
cellent. But this was forgotten by most 


people when he courageously pardoned 
3. After the Mayor left, police 4. Eight foreign-born radicals three anarchists who had been sent to 


arrived and clashed with the were tried and convicted of prison after the Haymarket riot of 1886. 
crowd. An unknown person conspiracy to commit murder. He was branded a dangerous radical 
threw a bomb, killing six po- Four were hanged, one killed and a defender of crime. His enemies 
licemen and injuring others. himself, three imprisoned. ruined him financially and he died a 


poor man, an “Eagle that is forgotten” 
(in Vachel Lindsay's poem). 





























THE TRIAL WAS UNFAIR / 
THOSE MEN WERE CONVICTED &VT, GOVERNOR, DO YOU THINK /7 6000 
MERELY BECAUSE THEIR VIEWS POLILY TO PAROON THESE MEN? YOU 
WERE UNPOPULAR / WiLL RUIN YOUR CAREER / 

WHAT /F THEY 

WERE? WE'VE GOT 

70 PROTECT OURSELVES FROM 

OANGEROUS RADICALS / 








Oy : .\ 

5. Governor Altgeld collected evidence showing that the men did 
not receive a fair trial. Then he pardoned the three prisoners. 

Text by Frank Latham. Drawing by Emby. 


























Westinghouse Photo 


Radiographs show how a high explosive shell (A) swells up just before 


it bursts open inside a steel plate (B). 1. 


Nose of shell is through 


plate. 2. Shell has just burst open through plate. 3. Shell has burst 
wide open. Petals on back of plate are curling back to make large hole. 


HIGH-SPEED X-RAYS 


Ever since the war, all kinds 
of people have been searching 
for inside information on a va- 
riety of subjects. 

Spies, saboteurs, F.B.I. agents, 
research scientists — each have 
their favorite undercover meth- 
ods, their special techniques, 
for unearthing information. 

But by far the most revealing 
technique for exposing inside 
information is the new high- 
speed X-ray photography. 

Dr. Charles M. Slack is re- 
sponsible for this tech- 
nique. He is a scientific sleuth 
of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

Dr. Slack’s method combines 
the best features of X-rays and 
ultra high-speed photography. 
When he cys “Flash!” he 
means a millionth fraction of a 
second 

The pictures are called radi- 
ographs 

While 


new 


there are many non- 


military uses for this new pho- 


tographic technique, Dr. Slack 
has principally been using it to 
study ballistics 

Ballistics is the 
projectiles in motion 

Dr. Slack vered 
many astonishing things through 
For 
high explosive shell swells up 
like a balloon before it bursts. 
Also, the blast of firing some- 
times beats a rifle bullet to the 
muzzle of a gun 

At the Army’s Frankfort Ar- 


science of 
dis 


h is 


radiographs instance, a 





senal, in Philadelphia, radio- 
graphs have been made of ex- 
ploding 20 mm. shells. Calibre 
30 armor-piercing bullets have 
also been photographed by the 
new high-speed X-rays. 

These rays reveal details 
which are usually obscured by 
the light from luminous frag- 
ments in ordinary high-speed 
photography. 

They show that the soft jack- 
et of a bullet telescopes like a 
collapsible top hat over the 
core of a bullet upon impact. 

The importance of these radi- 
ograph studies is clear. One im- 
perfect bullet may jam a ma- 
chine gun. The behavior of 
guns and bullets can now be 
studied during actual firing 
The high-speed X-rays 
photograph what goes on inside 
the barrel of a gun as the bul- 
lets zip along the bore. 

“The radiograph can also be 
used to study the action of the 
parts of 


tests. 


valves and other ma- 
chinery during operations,” says 
Dr. Slack 

For military reasons, the de- 
tails of the not 
been revealed. However, a few 
facts are known. 

The heart of the device is an 
electronic tube that requires 
600,000 kilowatts to operate. 

Exposures take less than one 
twenty-thousandth of the time it 
takes a person to wink an eye. 
That is all the infor- 
mation available. 


camera have 


inside 





VINEGAR TEST 


Nick took three jars of vine- 
gar from the groceries he had 
just helped his mother bring 
home. 

“Mother,” he said, “let’s find 
out which of these three brands 
of vinegar is best.” 

Nick measured exactly two 
teaspoonfuls of the first brand 
of vinegar and poured them 
into a glass. Washing and dry- 
ing the spoon, he next meas- 
ured equal quantities of the 
other two brands, and poured 
them into different glasses. 

Then, telephoning Tech, 
Nick said, “Tech, have you any 
phenolphthalein? I'm testing 
some vinegar.” 

In a moment, Tech was at 
the kitchen door with the phe- 
nolphthalein. Nick took it and, 
using a medicine dropper, he 
poured two drops into each 
glass. 

“Tech, here’s a piece of 
paper,” he said. “Keep score. 
I’m going to drop ammonia into 
each glass — one drop at a time. 
Mother, you stir the mixture as 
I drop the ammonia in.” 

In this fashion, the vinegar 
test proceeded. Finally, the mix- 





ture in each glass turned a faint 
pink. 

“It’s just as I predicted,” 
said Nick. “There’s quite a dif- 
ference in the strength of the 
three brands of vinegar. The 
first brand is the best because 
it’s the strongest.” 

“How do you know?” asked 
his mother. 

“Vinegar is acid,” Nick ex- 
plained. “Ammonia is a base, or 
alkali. They are chemical oppo- 
sites. Bases turn phenolphtha- 
lein pink. The presence of an 
acid like vinegar delays this 
color change. The stronger the 
acid, the longer the delay — and 
the more drops of ammonia that 
are needed. The first brand of 
vinegar is the strongest. I had 
to pour the most ammonia into 
it.” 

“How do you know the am- 
monia was good? I have three 
kinds on the shelf,” she pointed 
out. 

“I used the same brand of 
ammonia in all the tests,” Nick 
said. “But I know a way to test 
the ammonia, too.” 

Next week: The Ammonia 
Test. 


Wide World 


Destination—Tokyo! M-69 incendiary bombs such as these, dropped by 
Superforts, started huge fires in Jap capital. Man in photo is read- 


ing the temperature of jellied 


i; in L ™ 





After inspection, 


bombs are put into oven at 110 degrees Fahrenheit to see if gas leaks. 











BRAZILIANA 


(From soup to Brazil nuts) 


Brazil on originally called Pindo- 
rama — Land of Palms — by the Indians. 
It was given its present name when 
Portuguese explorers brought back to 
Europe some native logs, the color of 
glowing coals (called brasas in Portu- 
guese). 

. 

Early settlers had to follow the South- 
ern Cross group of stars to guide them 
over Brazil's vastness. Today, the South- 
ern Cross appears on Brazil’s yellow- 
and-green flag. 

° 

Brazilians like automobiles. They 
drive madly, honk their horns instead 
of using brakes. Pedestriaris apologize 
if they get in the way of traffic. 

o 

Most Brazilian parents expect their 
daughters (even if they are grown up) 
to be home by 6 or 7 p.m. for dinner 
with the family. Brazilian girls are 
never permitted to go out alone. 

* 


Brazilian girls have been slow to go 
in for sports. They consider such ac- 
tivities unfeminine. 
9 
The dance called the Carioca is not 
Brazilian. Carioca means citizen of 
Rio de Janeiro, but the.Carioca dance 
is a mixture of Cuban rumba and Ar- 
gentine tango. The Brazilian dance is 
the Samba. 
° 

It is reported that Brazilian garbage 
collectors send their patrons Christmas 
cards; that the mailman may, if bored 
with his work, toss your letters into the 
that it takes 20 
years to settle a lawsuit. 


sea: and sometimes 


° 

There are farms in Brazil where ser- 
ums are prepared to counteract bites 
from venomous serpents. A visit to such 
a “farm” is described by Rudyard Kip- 
ling in his Brazilian Sketches 

* 

Amazon tributaries are divided into 
black-water streams and _ white-water 
streams. Black-water streams come from 
jungles. They are spurned by alligators, 
cannibal fish and insects. White-water 
streams come from the plains. They are 
infested with bugs and reptiles. 


The Brazilian Ministry of Propaganda 
reserves for itself one hour on the radio 
each evening. This program is known 
as “the hour of silence,” since no one 
ever listens to it. 
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Secret of Popularity] 


vin invite Joe—he'll bring his 
camera!” 

Have you ever heard some such state- 
ment as that? 

Very likely you have—because peo- 
ple who can take good pictures are apt 
to be invited to more good times. 

People like to be photographed— 
and any good time is a better time if 
there’s a camera around. Picture-taking 
adds to the fun...and good pictures 
bring that fun back again ...days and 
weeks and even years afterward! 

You don’t need much to take good 
pictures. A camera. A little knowledge 
about how to use it. And Ansco Film. 


That last suggestion is very impor- 


Ansco 











film - cameras 


THE FILM THAT REMEMBERS YOU'RE HUMAN! 


tant. Ansco Film is intentionally de- 
signed with what experts call “wide 
latitude”—a margin of safety that 
helps to correct mistakes in exposure: 

These days, when film is frequently 
hard to find, that margin of safety is 
important. Naturally, you should try 
to expose correctly, but if accidental 
exposure errors do occur, you'll be 
glad your camera was loaded with 
Ansco Film. 


3e sure you get Ansco—the “Film 
that remembers you’re human.” Its 
wide latitude makes it possible for us 
to guarantee you: “Pictures that sat- 
isfy, or a new roll free!” Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, New York. A Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation, 
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VICTORY QUIZ 


waars your & 


REVIEW QUIZ: Based on issues from March 12 to April 9. How much have you learned? Perfect score is 100. 


1. WHAT’S MY NAME? 


The “I” in the following statements is a nation you 
studied in the Theme Articles. Write that nation’s name in 
the blank. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. On September 8, 1943, I surrendered unconditionally 
to the Allies. Victor Emmanuel is no longer my king. 

2. Hitler said at the Munich Conference that the only 
part of me he desired was the Sudetenland. 

3. After my armistice with Germany, in 1940, I was di- 
vided into two parts — Occupied and Unoccupied. ——_____ 

4. Although I am a nation in the Western Hemisphere, 
I did not attend the Inter-American Conference at Mexico 
City. 








My score 
2. THE CHIEFS 


In the blank after each man’s name, write the name of 
the country with which his name is linked: Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, or Argentina. Score 2 points each. Total, 
16. 

. Benito Mussolini 
Juan Domingo Peron 
Ivanoe Bonomi 
. Eduard Benes 
Charles de Gaulle 
Edelmiro Farrell 
. Marshal Petain 

. Pietro Badoglio 























l 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 





My score 


3. CITY OR THE COUNTRY 


From your study of maps these past weeks, you should be 
able to match each of the cities (in the left-hand column) 
with the country in which they are located (in the right- 
hand column.) Score 2 points each. Total, 12. 


. Naples 
. Vichy 
. Prague 


] — Spain 
2 

3 

4. Madrid 

5 

6 


— Argentina 

— Italy 

—__ France 

___ Czechoslovakia 
— Germany 


. Cologne 
. Buenos Aires 


My score 
4. MATCHLESS MEN 


The five Americans below are making a mighty contribu- 
tion to our war effort. Even though they are “matchless,” 
identify each by “matching” his name with his identification. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Harold E. Stassen ___. Leads the U. S. 3rd Army. 

— Former governor of Min- 
nesota, will attend United 
Nations Security Confer- 
ence. 

— Drew up a national serv- 
ice bill. 

— Leads U. S. Ist Army. 

— U. S. Secretary of State. 


2. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
3. Courtney Hedges 
. George S. Patton 


5. Harley M. Kilgore 


My score 


5. NEWS NOTES 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Total 20. 

1. A German city is (a) Munich; (b) Vichy; (c) Lenin- 
grad; (d) Amsterdam. 

2. One of the toughest battles in Marine history was the 
conquest of (a) the Alamo; (b) Hirohito; (c) Iwo Jima; 
(d) Jabberwocky. 

3. General Hodges’ armies crossed the Rhine at (a) 
Agincourt; (b) Nijmegen; (c) Remagen; (d) Inagain Out- 
again. 

4. Two Japanese cities are (a) Manila and Fort Moresby; 
(b) Osaka and Nagoya; (c) Chungking and Ledo; (d) 
Miami and Tuscaloosa. 

5. One of the bills in Congress dealing with manpower 
is the (a) For Whom the Bell Tolls Curfew bill; (b) Aid 
to Education bill; (c) May-Bailey bill; (d) Maybe bill. 


My score 


6. MARCH OF SCIENCE 


Underline the correct answers to each of the following 
questions. Seore 4 points each. Total, 12. 

1. What is the purpose of the Westinghouse atom 
smasher? 

(a) to kill insects; (b) wipe out the Japanese; (c) 
explore the basic theories of science. 

2. How will servicemen in the South Pacific be supplied 
with fresh meats, vegetables and dairy products? 

(a) 4-H groups and land army corps will go overseas 
to farm; (b) huge floating refrigerator ships will trans- 
port food; (c) soldiers will stop eating and take vitamin 
pills. 

3. What is the Coast Guard’s new sea-rescue device? 

(a) an albatross; (b) a helicopter with a hydraulic 
hoist; (c) bird dogs to locate survivors. 


My score. 


My total score 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


apparition (ap-a-RISH-un), p. 10. A phantom; 
ghost. Also, something that appears unexpectedly. 

benevolent (beh-NEV-o-lent), p. 6. Kind, generous. 
From the Latin word bene (well) and volens (I wish), 
meaning I wish well. 

foster-parent (FOS-ter), p. 8. One who performs 
the duties of a parent to a child not his own. 

Gestapo (ge-SHTA-po), p. 3. The Nazi secret po- 
lice, feared for their cruelty and treachery. 

voluble (VOL-you-bl), p. 9. Talkative. 

intern (in-TURN), p. 8. To detain; to hold. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Rio de Janeiro (REE-o duh zhuh-NEHR-oh), p. 5. 
Getulio Vargas (zheh-TOO-lyu VAHR-gas), p. 6. 














THE THREE CABALLEROS 
wU An RKO Radio Picture 


Walt Disney, that master of cartoon 
magic, has combined human _ beings 
with animated characters to take you on | 
a tour of Latin America. 

The story begins when Donald Duck 
receives a 16-millimeter projector com- | 
plete with screen and reels of film, as a | 
birthday present from his Latin Ameri- 
can friends. As Donald runs off one reel | 
after another, you see the wonder lands | 
of Brazil and Mexico. 

Donald’s old pal, Joe Carioca, takes 
him on a tour of Brazil’s ancient and | 
colorful city of Bahia. Joe is a parrot | 
who is really hep to Brazilian jive. Don- | 
ald has many adventures in Bahia. 

In Mexico, Donald meets Panchito, | 
a Mexican rooster. Panchito has a magic | 
flying serape — just the sort of thing for | 

| 





touring Mexico. Donald and Panchito 
get birds’-eye-views of Mexican dances, 
games, music, and fireworks. 

You're bound to enjoy yourself at this 
cartoon carnival. What you will see of | 
Brazil will help you to understand that | 
gay and colorful country described in | 

> / | 
this week’s theme article. And what you | 
will see of Mexico will give you a| 
clearer picture of the land below the | 
Rio Grande which Junior Scholastic will 
feature in next week’s theme article. 


Movie Checkup 


“Worthwhile “So-so 


Musicals: “Pan-Americana. “Ear! | 
Carroll Vanities. “A Song for Miss Julie. 
“Let’s Go Steady. ““Lake Placid Sere- 
nade. ““When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. 
“Meet Me in St. Louis. ““Music for 
Millions. “Can’t Help Singing. 

Drama: “This Man’s Navy. “*“Dillin- 
““The Enchanted Cottage. ““Be- 

from the East. ““Thunderhead. | 
Berlin. “““A. Tree Grows in| 
Brooklyn. ““Keep Your Powder Dry.) 
“Sergeant Mike. “Thoroughbreds. 
“Salty O'Rourke. ““Keys to the King- | 
dom. ““National Velvet. “““Tomorrow 
the World. “Faces in the Fog. ~““Woman | 
in the Window. “““Song to Remember. | 
“¥“The Suspect. ““Guest in the House. | 

War Pictures: “““God Is My Co-Pilot. | 
“¥Objective Burma. ““Colonel Blimp. | 
“Sunday Dinner for a Soldier. ““The| 
Fighting Lady. ~““Thirty Seconds Over | 
Tokyo. ““Winged Victory. 

Comedy: ““Brewster’s Millions. vr it's | 
in the Bag. ““Princess and the Pirate. 

Mysteries: “The Thin Man Goes Home. 
“Having a Wonderful Crime. 


“Tops, don’t miss. 


ger. 
trayal 
“Hotel 





Big-league batting 
form demonstrated by 
Bill Jurges, star infield- 
er, New York Giants. 


Follow the Champion 

form shown by Bill 

Jurges and see if it 

doesn’t start paying off 

in base hits. Note that 

the right knee bends as the ball is 
hit, (1) at the same time working 
against a straight left leg. Weight 
is kept back on the right foot until 
bat meets ball. The weight shifts 
forward (2) after the ball is hit. A 
body pivot is used as the swing 
through (3); that gives a complete 
follow through and good timing 
for long-range power. The start 
for first base (49 should be made 
quickly. 


“Maybe there are a dozen reasons why 

Wheaties help make a good breakfast 

for a ball player,” says Bill Jurges. 

“One reason is enough for me. Wheaties 
taste swell.” 

Kee-rect, Bill 

Jurges. And 

here’s one more 

reason why 

Wheaties are 

A favorites with so 


“Wheaties 





“Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


and ‘Breakfast of Champions" are registered trade marks of . 


SX 


many big-leaguers. Wheaties are load- 
ed with solid food values. The kind of 
“up-an’-at-’em” nourishment you can 
use if you’re going to give yourself an 
even break against hustling competi- 
tion on the ball field. 

Lead off with hefty nourishment, 
hearty fle vor—every morning. Hit in- 
to a man-sized bowlful of milk, fruit, 
and Wheaties, famous ‘‘Breakfast of 
Champions.” 


General Mills, Inc. 





Get two great baseball books: ‘‘Want to be a 
Baseball Champion” by Lew Fonseca, fam- 
ous big-league star and manager—p/us 
“Want to be a Softball Champion.” Send 
today. Clearly print your name and address 





and the titles of the books. Mail to Wheaties, 
Library of Sports, Dept. 71, Minneapolis 
15, Minn, Enclose only ONE Wheatien box 
top and 10c for these TWO 32-page books. 
Offer expires March 1, 1946. 








Most U.S, Army 
generals begin their 
military careers at 
West Point, gradu- 
ating as second 
lieutenants. 

But one of our 
top generals on the 
Western Front 
flunked out of West 
Point in his first 
year because he 
failed to make a 
passing grade in mathematics. 

So he promptly enlisted in the Army 
as an infantry private and worked his 
way up, winning a commission in 1909 
at the same time as his West Point class- 
mates. 

He is Lieut. Gen. Courtney H. 
Hodges, commander of the American 
First Army. It was Hodges’ First which 
made the spectacular crossing. of the 
Rhine River at Remagen, before the 
surprised Germans had a chance to 
blow up the bridge. 


Press Assn 


Hodges 


This isn’t the first time General 
Hodges has surprised the Germans. 
In World War I, when he was a 


? young major, he won the Distinguished 


Service Cross for leading his battalion 
across the Meuse River. 

General Hodges has been through 
the whole army routine. He has served 
in the Philippines, was a member of 
Pershing’s expedition to Mexico, and 
saw action in World War I. 

He was General Omar N. Bradley’s 
deputy in the Normandy invasion, and 
succeeded General Bradley as com- 
mander of the Ist Army. Hodges’ troops 
bore the brunt of the Bulge offensive. 

No swivel-chair soldier, General 
Hodges likes to be in the field. He 
stays at front-line positions a little 
longer than necessary, knowing what 
a kick battalion commanders get from 
watching visiting brass hats under fire. 


BIB AND TUCK 


who were scheduled to appear in this 
issue, will be featured next week in- 
stead. The story of their experiences at 
the Naval Aviation Training Exhibit 
was not cleared by Navy censors in time 
to be published in this issue. 





IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN HOW TO MAKE 


Ox'GOOD PICTURES’ 


FOR THIS 56 PAGE BOOK. 
HELP YOU SOLVE 





jargus 


WRITE TODAY 
IT WILL 


EXPOSURE PROBLEMS 
SELECTION OF FILM 
WHAT TO PHOTOGRAPH 
PICTURES IN COLOR 
DEVELOPING. FILTERS 
ENLARGING AND MANY 
OTHER PROBLEMS 


SEND 25¢ TODAY 
ARGUS, INC., ANN ARBOR, MICH 


ma Comeras and Optical Instruments 











YOURE GOING! 


$64 Question: When do 
business and pleasure mix? 

Answer: When you have a 
hobby. 

Hobbies are fun. You do 
things with wood, metal, chem- 
icals, plants, animals and the 
like because you want to. But 
hobbies can also be good busi- 
ness. A hobby today may lead 
to a career tomorrow! 

For example, Peter works for 
the school paper after classes. 
He writes editorials, gathers 
news for a gossip column, or- 
ganizes each issue. All this is 
fun for Peter. But whether he knows jt 
or not, he is learning a craft that may 
lead to a successful career on 2 metro- 
politan daily 15 years later. 

Mary is interested in toy-making, in 
working with children after school, in 
taking care of babies evenings. Eventu- 
ally, she may decide to become a teach- 
er, a club instructor, a child psycholo- 
gist, or a physician. Her hobbies will 
help to guide her career choice. 

Scouts who specialize in camping, 
hiking, hunting, and trapping are learn- 
ing the ground-work for forestry serv- 
ice. They are sampling the work and the 
living conditions of naturalists, botan- 
ists, and zoologists. 

Wynne would rather ski than eat. He 
would like to spend his life racing over 
snowy trails. He is already planning a 
future as a ski instructor at a winter re- 
sort, or as coach of the ski team at a 
large university. 

Make a list of your hobbies and see 
if they are related to a career. 

List your hobbies in the order of 
your interest in them. Jot down the 
amount of time you spend with each. 


LOOK WHERE 


| How did you become interested in each 


hobby? Do any of your hobbies point 
the way to a profession? 

Do not be alarmed if you have a 
habit of jumping from one hobby to an- 
other. Dr. E. K. Strong of Stanford 
University says: “The student who has 
ridden 2 hobbies hard for six months 
each, is far better prepared for life than 
the student who started at 10 years of 
age to prepare for an occupation for 
which he has never had any real en- 
thusiasm.” 

Your counselor, teacher, or principal 
will be interested in your list of hob- 
bies. It will enable them to give you 
better guidance in helping you plan 
your future courses of study, 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Vocational Editor 
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FROM OUR READERS 





Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In your Teachers Edition of the Feb- 
ruary 19th issue, you said that the city 
of Vilna is in Lithuania. In your Febru- 
ary 5th issue, there was a map that 
showed Vilna to be in Poland. Differ- 
ent members of ‘our class looked it up 
in various reference books. Some found 
it to be in Poland, Russia, Lithuania, 
and some found it to be the capital of a 
country called Vilna. Could you please 
tell us which is correct? 

Roberta Sell, 
Gering, Neb. 

Editor's note: Vilna, also called Wilno 
(Polish) is now the capital of Lithuania. 
In World War I, Vilna was wrested from 
Lithuania by Germany. After the peace 
treaty, it was restored. In 1923, Poland 
seized Vilna from Lithuania and held it 
until 1989, when Russia invaded eastern 
Poland. In October 1939, Russia returned 
Vilna to Lithuania, now a Soviet state. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the February 26th Builders of 
America, you have Admiral Farragut 
saying: “Damn the torpedoes! Go 
ahead.” In other books I have seen it 
written as: “Damn the torpedoes! Full 
speed ahead!” Which is correct? 

George Marson 
Montrose School 
So. Orange, N. J. 

Editor's note: According to H. L. 
Mencken’s book, A New Dictionary of 
American Quotations, the exact wording 
is: “Damn the totpedoes! Captain Dray- 
ton, go ahead! Jouett, full speed!” John 
Wright, Atwood, Kan., also asked about 
Admiral Farragut’s quotation. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

On page 6 of the February 26th issue, 
you published a picture with the cap- 
tion: “British tanks pass windmill during 
an advance in Holland.” 

The tank in the foreground of this 
picture has a large white star, the in- 
signia of the American vehicles, painted 
on the rear turret. Please explain this. 

Mitchell Patton 
Greenville (S. C.) Jr. H. S. 


Editor's note: All Allied vehicles on the 
Western Front carry one insignia — the 
star. Allied cOmmanders authorized this 
change, which went into effect on D-Day, 
in order-that Allied troops would easily 
recognize their own planes, tanks, trucks, 
and other vehicles. 
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@SMARTEST HORSE IN THE MOVIES 
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- BIG 36-INCH “PIPER CUB” 


One of Cleveland’s famous Industrial Training 
Models. Suitable for gas, rubber, tether or free 
flight. C-D Kit T94, $1.50. 


At your dealers. If unable to procure, order 
direct, enclosing 20c extra for packing-postage. 
Send 5c for latest C-D Catalog. (None Free.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL &SUPPLY CO 


1508-E73) Otel Led OL ee 


PRIZES!- 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 
See last week's issue (April 9) for details! 














ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
fete dares ONLY Sela DIME!! 


ee 


lighted. eye ite Foe Rag ey hg 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to get } 


om 
longer tire life 


i= 
= 
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Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research D Room 1819 


GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide” — containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 


Name 
please print 
Address . 
please print 
City 


Zone State 
Make of car 
now owned 


yeor model 











better gas mileage. 





better performance |; 
lower upkeep costs || 


DEAD-EYE DICK 


T FAR ROCKAWAY (N. Y.) High 

School, there’s a dead-eye dick who 
can shoot a fly at 50 paces. He is 15- 
year-old Robert Murphy, star of the 
school’s championship rifle team. 

Although only a sophomore, Bob has 
copped three big tournaments, holds the 
Distinguished Rifleman’s Medal of the 
Netional Rifle Association and the Jun- 
ior Expert Rifle Medal of the U. S. 
Army. 

The surprising thing is— Bob has 
been shooting for only two years! He 
went out for the team as a freshman, 
and made good with a bang. 

Next to riflery, baseball and basket- 
ball are Bob’s favorite sports. Hobbies 
are hunting and scouting. He is a Star 
Scout of Troop 188, Queens, N. Y. He 
spends a lot of time at home ribbing 
his big brother, Gil, who is rifle cap- 
tain at Brooklyn Tech High, one of Far 
Rockaway’s rivals! 

Bob likes all his school subjects, with 
English and German sharing No. 1 spot. 
Favorite actor is James Cagney; favor- 
ite actress, Hedy Lamarr; favorite dish, 
pancakes and sausages. His only ambi- 


.| tion so far is to get a good education. 


He has his sights trained on West Point. 

Bob's most thrilling experience was 
wir'ning the Marine Corps League Tour- 
nament — “the first four-point position 


match ever held for high school boys.” 
— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


! 
f 

pt 
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Bob Murphy is a crack rifleman. 


. Island in the Philippines invaded in 
March. 
. Cougar. 
. General Charles de 
. Buzz bomb. 
. Affirmative vote. 
. Past tense of spin. 
. Flat-topped hill with steeply-sloping 
sides. 
5. You and IL. 
. City where the Crimean Conference 
was held. 
. A device for doing something; a con- 
trivance. 
. House. 
2. Synthetic rubber. 


5 


1. Greek letter M. 
. I am. (Contraction. ) 
3. Japanese industrial city bombed by 
B-29s. 
. Island in the Dutch East Indies. 
5. Island groups in the Central Pacific. 
. By. 
. Fold of the front part of a jacket. 
. City where the Rhine bridgehead was 
launched. 
. Founded on; 
. Wrap. 
. You. 
. Republican Party. 
. On top of. 
. Objective case of I. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


stationed. 


Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS: 1-Rhine; 5-Aru; 8-Berlin; 10-add; 
12-Russia; 13-aged; 14-roe; 15-few; 16-Ra; 17- 
be; 19-SS; 20-Al; 2l-bar; 22-say; 24-Tito; 25- 
Patton; 28-gas; 29-Dionne; 3l-arm; 32-emend. 

DOWN: 2-Hodges; 3-n.b.; 4-e’er; 5-also; 6-rise; 
J-uni; 9-rural; 10-oafs; il-dew; 16-rayon; 17- 
Bataan; 18-Eros; 21-big; 22-stir; 23-atom; 26-Ada; 
27-NNE; 30-em. 














Punishment and Crime 


Father: “Now, 
punished you.” 

Son: “That's it! First you pound the 
life out of me. Then you don’t know 
why you did it!” . 


Renee De Millar, 
School, 


son, tell me why I’ve 


Mary CC. Wheeler 
Providence, R. L. 


Foolish Creeter 
A skeptical man was Bill Treeter 
He wouldn't believe his gas‘ meter. 
He pulled out a match 
And gave it a scratch. 
“Good morning,” he said to Saint Peter. 
Bill O'Hare. Centerville 


New Haven. Conn 


Light Sentence 


Judge: “What's your name?” 
Defendant: “Spark plug.” 

Judge: “Your occupation?” 
Defendant: “Electrician.” 

Judge: “What are you charged with?” 
Defendant: “Battery.” 

Judge: “Put him in a dry cell.” 

Richard Shogan 


Milligan Grade School, Swissvale, Pa. 


A New Taste? 


Father: “Thank you for the water you 
left by my bed last night, son.” 
Dick: “Don’t tell me you drank my 
tadpoles!” 
Joyce Erdkamp, Franklin Neb 


School, Omaha, 


Attention — Stamp Collectors 


A standard phrase in stamp adver- 
tisements is “serious approval appli- 
cants.” This means that in addition to 
the stamps. you obtain free or at slight 
cost, you will receive a set of better 
grade stamps called “ 

You may purchase as many of these 
approvals as you wish (they are in- 
dividually priced). If you do not buy 
them, they must be returned to the 
stamp company. 


approvals.” 












LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALs@ ce onecee FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


Wow! $10. 00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Afriea, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other tountries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! Th biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdo m—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only !0e to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back .if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Rept. 12, Jamestown. New York 








Rubbed the Wrong Way 


“It shakes my faith in human nature 
to deal with dishonest people. Here 
the washwoman has taken two of my 
best towels!” 

“Which ones were they?” 

“The one marked YWCA and the one 
marked Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


Russell Pugh, Sandusky (O.) H. 8 


A Number of Words 
Two ladies entered a cafeteria and on 
the way out, after eating, they received 
checks for their dinners. “I don’t have 
to pay,” said one of the women, glanc- 


ing at her check. “The number is 
1004180.” 

Code: (1 owe nothing tor I ate noth- 
ing.) 


Jay Karzen, Volta Sehool, Chicago, Il 


No Fooding 


“You're looking fine,” announced the 
doctor to his patient. “Have you fol- 
lowed my dieting instructions and eaten 
only what a three-year-old child would 
eat?” 


“Yes, doctor,” was the sad reply. “For 
dinner I had a handful of mud, one of 


coal dust, a buttonhook, 
safety matches.” 


Shirley Grossman, 


and a box of 


Woodbine (N. J.) P. 8 


Bushed 

Two morons were walking down a 
railroad track when a train passed by. 
One jumped off the track, but the other 
ran along in front of the train. 

“Hey!” yelled his buddy. “Jump into 
these bushes!” 

“Heck, no!” was the reply. “If 1 can’t 
outrun this thing on solid ground, what 
chance would I have in those bushes?” 


Priscilla Taylor, Central School, Corbin, Ky 


An Eye-Opener 
QO. What is the difference between a 
person looking up the stairs and a per- 
son going up the stairs? 
A. One is staring up the steps and 
the other is stepping up the stairs. 


Billy Ryan. Mille-ville Md.) Schoc 


Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors and the Gold Star 


JSA button for this week go to Richard 
N. Pierce, Brooklyn 
School. 


Pot. “What's the 
girl to swim?” 

Pfc. “That requires technique. First, 
you put your arm around -her waist. 
Then you gently take her hand and — ” 

Pot. “She’s my sister.” 

Pfc. “Oh! Then you push her off the 
dock.” 


(Conn.) Center 


best way 
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its 
or HORLICK'S 


@ And, boy, will you ever be glad you 
found this easy way to get a “quick 
lift”? just when you need it most! In 
Horlick’s Tablets the handy-candy 
form of Horlick’s, the Original, you 
get the nourishment and food energy 
of milk and cereals. That’s why they 
help fill that “empty spot” and 
quickly relieve that tired feeling you 
often get when studying hard. Keep 
a bottle of Horlick’s Tablets with you 

" always. They taste so good ... are 
easy to carry ...convenient to eat. 
Chocolate and natural flavors. The 
10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit your pocket. Get 
the 43¢ economy size for home. 


You'll like to drink Horlick’s, 
tool So ask your mother to 
send you fora package of Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk today. At 
any drug store. 


HORLICK 3! 





UNMASK THE 


i Rl Be 8 chess os 


OTH COLUMN! 


WE WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS- 
TOMER of ours! To serious 
approval applicants we offer 
a big packet of all different 
Cuban stamps—from the first 
issue-to toe last! —for only 5c. 
Includes a scarce old stamp 
issued nearly 100 years ago; 
commemoratives; ‘*V"’ for 
Victory stamp; airmail; sin 
ister Anti-Fifth Columnist is- 
; . Send that nickel 
today and get the surprise of 
your lifet GARCELON STAMP 
CO.. Box 594. Calais, Me 








MACHINIST TRADE 


LEARN TOOL & DIE MAKING 


in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for.essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.|. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S. Michigan . Chicago 5, Il. 
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TRACTION 


That quality was developed long ago by men who first 


I was that boy on the tractor. 
I felt the lowa sun on my bare back. 
I felt the thrill of power beneath my feet. 
_ In my heart was the glow of pride. I was anticipat- 
ing the words “‘well done” from my father when he saw 
the clean, straight furrows, the crumbled surface of 
the soil—to provide a seedbed for the season’s grain. 

I didn’t appreciate then, the sturdiness of those 
giant tractor tires. 

Today as I drive my tank destroyer through the 
churned earth of battle... meeting sterner tests, greater 
obstacles, I know well their qualities. ..their unfailing 
grip, their traction ...their sturdy dependability— 
called backbone! 

Tested by the demands of war, the tires, like the boy, 
show that quality men call backbone.,..the ability to 
shoulder a job, to master it no matter what the obstacles. 


had faith in rubber. In tires they put it to work for the 
farmer, the logger, the road builder, the quarryman, 
and the miner. 

With war these Peacetime skills were turned to new 
and stern demands. The tire builders who fashioned the 
tractor tire of ’41 met the challenge for greater loads, 
greater stresses, greater speeds in the tank destroyers, 
Army trucks and tractors, Super Fortresses— Navy fight- 
ers that land on carrier decks—for every tire-borne 
vehicle of war. 

In this you had an important hand. Because you liked 
our tires, we put more men to work building them. More 
scientists, engineers, textile experts and craftsmen pooled 
their skills in the common effort of building better tires to 
serve your needs. You helped us grow. You made us strong. 

When war came we were ready. And the lessons gained 
from war will serve us in building better tires for the 
constructive days ahead. 


Listen to "Science Looks Forward” new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. © In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO,, Led. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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What Kind of Gov't for Germarry = 
News Roundup Poses Problem. | 


“GERMANS ARE WHIPPED” — p. 3 


The news article makes the point that the Gestapo, by 
relentlessly killing off resistance to the Nazi regime, has 
prevented anti-Nazis from organizing an underground move- 
ment. Thus, after the fall of the Hitler government, there 
will be no organized German group who can lead the Ger- 
man people into democratic ways. 

According to present plans, the AMG — with headquarters 
in Berlin — will govern postwar Germany until the Germans 
prove they can govern themselves and demonstrate that 
Germany is ready to take her place in the peaceful family 
of nations. A top council of four military commanders will 
represent the U. S., Britain, Russia, and France. 

Under this council, there will be ten executive divisions — 
nine of which will be directed by Allied officers. The tenth 
division, dealing with political affairs, will be headed by 
Allied civilians. 

Subordinate departments will be staffed as far as possible 
with de-Nazified Germans. 

Hold a class discussion on the topic: How should postwar 
Germany be treated? Pupils might comment on each point 
made in the following paragraph by Walter Lippmann, 
writing in the New York Herald Tribune: 

“The object of the Allied government is not to pro- 
vide the Germans with a good government which they 
will like — but to disarm them, to demilitarize them, to 
punish their criminal leaders, to make them repair some 
of the damage they have done, to force them to reor- 
ganize so that they cease to be economically predomi- 
nant in Europe, and in their reduced station to learn 
how to govern themselves in a way that is harmless to 
their neighbors.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why have the Germans been able to hold out for so 
long against the Allies armies? Why haven't the German 
people revolted? 

2. Do you think that minor government posts in postwat 
Germany should be entrusted to Germans, or to people of 
the United Nations? If you think Germans should be given 
posts in their government, what jobs would you set aside for 
them? 
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BRAZIL — pp. 4, 5, 6 


The huge and fascinating country of Brazil provides ample 
material for map exercises. Have pupils first draw an outline 
map of Brazil showing the major rivers: Amazon, Sao Fran- 
cisco, Negro, Madeira, Parana, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

The following geographic divisions should be marked on 
the map: Lowland Amazon basin in the north and west, 
great plateau in the south and east, elevated plains in the 
extreme north. Class Question: Why are there only a few 
railroads in Brazil? 

Research project: What uses are there for each of these 
Brazilian products? 


oiticica seed 


manioc Carnauba wax quartz 
rubber yerba matte — chicle manganese 
quebracho Brazil nut jute chrome 


pau mulato babassu palm kapok bauxite 


Discussion Questions 


1. Compare Brazil with the U. S. 
2. How does Brazil help the United Nations’ war effort? 
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50 REVIEW QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT VQ-p. 14 


The issues March 12 to April 9 are represented in this 
short-answer quiz. You may use the 50 questions which 
follow as part of the regular VQ, or as a separate exercise. 
If used as part of the Victory Quiz, score one point each 
and halve the VQ score. Answers and dates of issues are 
given in parentheses. 


20 QUESTIONS ON THEME ARTICLES 


. Who organized Fascism in Italy? (Mussolini; M/12.) 
. What African nation did Italy seize? (Ethiopia; 
12.) 

3. Who is lvanoe Bonomi? (Premier of Italy; M/12.) 

4. What island is near the toe of Italy? (Sicily; M/12.) 

5. When did Czechoslovakia become an independent na- 
tion? (After World War I — 1918; M/19.) 

6. What Czechoslovak territory did Hitler claim at the 
Munich Conference? (Sudetenland; M/19.) 

7. Who is Eduard Benes? (Pres., Czechoslovakia; M/19. ) 

8. What are the principal industries in Czechoslovakia? 
(Heavy machine and munitions production; mining; M/19.) 

9. In what year did France fall? (1940; M/26.) 

10. Who led the Free French? (De Gaulle; M/26.) 

11. Who headed the Vichy regime? (Petain; M/26.) 

12. Who were the Maquis? (French guerillas; M/26.) 

13. Who is the head of the French Provisional Govern- 
ment? (Charles de Gaulle; A/2.) 

14. Why is the government called “provisional”? (It is 
a temporary government; A/2.) 

15. When will a national election be held in France? 
(After 2,000,000 Frenchmen who are prisoners in Germany, 
return home; A/2.) 

16. What is the name given to the political groups favor- 
ing government ownership of industry? (Communist or 
Socialist; A/2.) 

17. What is Argentina’s capital? (Buenos Aires; A/9.) 

18. In what month and year did Argentina declare wai 
on Germany and Japan? (March, 1945; A/9.) 

19. What is the Pampa? (Plain in Argentina; A/9.) 

20. Who controls Argentina? (Juan Peron; A/9.) 


10 QUESTIONS ON THE NEWS 


1. When did Hitler come to power? (1933; M/12.) 

2. On what island, 750 miles from Tokyo, did the 
Marines fight their toughest battle? (Iwo; M/19.) 

3}. What is the name of the Declaration in which the 
U. S. agreed to go to the aid of any American nation at- 
tacked by another American nation? (Chapultepec; M /19.) 

1. Why did Turkey, Syria, and Egypt recently declare 
war on Germany and Japan? (To earn a seat at the United 
Nations Conference; M/19.) 
5. What river was crossed at Remagen? (Rhine; M/26.) 

6. Who are the generals in charge of the U, S. Ist and 
ird Armies? (Generals Hodges and Patton: M/26.) 

7. What is the purpose of the May-Bailey bill? (To dratt 
male civilians for work in war industries; A/2.) 


l 
2 
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8. What Government agency is in charge of manpower 
distribution? (War Manpower Commission; A/2.) 
9. Who is Koiso? (Premier of Japan; A/2.) 
Name two important Jap industrial cities bombed in 


tids. (Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe; A/9.) 


t SCHOLASTIC published weekly September through M 
etter at Post Office at Dayton 
ictres Oc a school year each (32 issue 5c a semester each (16 issues 


5 QUESTIONS ON BUILDING A BETTER 
WORLD 


1. Where will the United Nations Conference be held? 
(San Francisco; M/12.) 

2. What Government position did Harold E. Stassen hold 
before he joined the Navy? (Gov. of Minnesota; M/12.) 

3. At what conference was the blueprint for the United 
Nations Security Organization drawn up? (Dumbarton 
Oaks; A/9.) 

4. How many members would there be on the United 
Nations Security Council? (11; A/9.) 

5. Name the five nations which would serve as perma- 
nent members on the Security Council. (U. S., Great 
Britain, Russia, China, and France; A/9.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON SCIENCE AND 
INVENTION 


1. What is the purpose of the sea-going refrigerators? 
(To ship fresh foods to the South Pacific; M/26.) 

2. What does the hydraulic hoist on a helicopter do? 
(Rescues men at sea; A/2.) 

3. Why is the helicopter suited to this task? (It can hover 
over one spot; A/2.) 

4. What does,the Stinkometer do? (Measures pleasant 
and unpleasant odors; A/9.) 

5. How does carbon dioxide extinguish fires? (Lowers 
the oxygen supply; cools the flames; A/9.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON AIR WEEK 


1. How will Consolidated Vultee’s large clipper planes be 
used? (As postwar transport planes; M/19.) 

2. What aviation agency controls the civil airways in the 
U. S.? (Civil Aeronautics Administration; M /26.) 

3. How old must one be to fly solo? (16 years; M /26.) 

4. What kind of a rating must a pilot have to fly “blind”? 
(Instrument rating; A/2.) 

5. What would happen if a present-day plane flew faster 
than sound? (It would crack up from compressibility 
shock; A/9.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON VOCABULARY 


1. What do the letters UNRRA stand for? (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration; M/12.) 

2. What does the word appease mean? (To give into, 
instead of opposing, the demands of another; M/19.) 

3. What are airways? (Established plane routes; M/26.) 

4. What word describes a state’s power to control its 
domestic and international affairs? (Sovereignty; M/26.) 

5. What name was given to people who worked with the 
Germans against their own country? (Collaborationists; 
4/2.) 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 
1. WHAT’S MY NAME?: Italy, Czechoslovakia, France, Argentina 
2. THE CHIEFS: Italy, Argentina, Italy, Czechoslovakia, France, Ar- 
itina, France, Italy 
3. CITY OR THE COUNTRY: 4, 6, 1, 
4. MATCHLESS MEN: 4, 1, 5, 3, 2. 
5. NEWS NOTES: a, c, c, b, c 
6. MARCH OF SCIENCE: c¢, b, b 


2, 3, 5. 


Solution for Word Puzzle in this Issue 
ACROSS: 1-Mindanao; 6-puma; 7-Gaulle; 10-robot; 12-ay; 13-spun; 
15-we; 16-Yalta; 17-gadget; 19-home; 22-neoprene 
DOWN: l1-mu; 2-I'm; 3-Nagoya; 4-Aru; 5-Oceania; 8-at; 9-lapel; 
Remagen; 1l-based; 13-swathe; 16-ye; 18-GOP; 20-on; 21-me. 
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BOOKS 

Brazil on the March: A Study in In- 
ternational Cooperation, by Morris Lle- 
wellyn Cooke. An authoritative, read- 
able book on Brazil's transportation, 
fuel, electricity, railroads, mines, fac- 
tories and future manufacturing possi- 
bilities (Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill, $3.00). 

Brazil: Giant to the South, by Alice 
Rogers Hager, with photographs by 
Jackie Martin. Brief story and collection 
of beautiful photographs tell the story 
of Brazil’s history, economic and cul- 
tural development (Macmillan, $2.00). 

The South American Handbook: 1944 
Edition, edited by Howell Davies. A 
yearbook and guide to the countries and 
resources of Latin American countries 
(H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Univer- 
sity Ave., N. Y. C. Price, $1.25). 

Brazil in the Making, by Jose Jobim. 
An excellent study of Brazil's striving 
for modernization (Macmillan, $3.50). 

Brazil,‘Land of the Future, by Stefan 
Zweig. An account of a six months’ visit 
to Brazil, with a brief sketch of her his- 
tory, and a summary of her economic 
and cultural prospects (Viking, $3.00). 

Brazil in Capitals, by Vera Kelsey. 
Around twenty-eight leading cities, the 
author arranges material on history, ar- 
chitecture, markets, industries, and pres- 
ent day life (Harper, $3.50). 

Rio Grande to Cape Horn, by Carle- 
ton Beals. Economic, political, and so- 
cial aspects of Latin American countries 
and their attitudes toward the United 
States (Houghton, $3.50). 

The Pageant of South American His- 
tory, by Anna Merriman Peck. Popular 
history for young readers (Longmans, 
$3.00). ; 

History of Latin America, by Hutton 
Webster and Roland Dennis Hussey 
(Heath, $1.64). 

New World Guides to the Latin 
American Republics, edited by Earl P. 
Hanson. Each country of Latin America 
is discussed -from various viewpoints 
(Duell, 2 vols., $2.50 each). 

The Green Continent: A Comprehen- 
sive View of Latin America by Its Lead- 
ing Writers, edited by German Arcine- 
gas. Selections from history, biography, 
fiction, and essays (Knopf, $3.50). 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“Vargas in Modern Dress,” by S. 


Wainer, Nation, March 10, 1945. 
“Industry in Brazil,” Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, Feb., 45. 
“Prelude to Battle: Brazilian Aviators 
lrain with Uncle Sam’s Flying Veter- 
ins,” Inter-American, Dec., 44. 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS ON BRAZIL 


“All Set for a Spree: Brazil Has a 
Backlog of Orders Wiiting to Be Filled,” 
Business Week, Nov. 4, 1944. 

“Brazilian Journey,” by R. E. Crist, 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
October and November, 1944. 

“Cinderella the Great: Sao Francisco 
River Has Latent Energy to Throw 
Open a Vast Hinterland,” by M. L. 
Cooke, Survey Graphic, July, 1944. 

“Brazil, Colossus of the South,” by 
L. D. Baldwin, Science Digest, Nov., 
43. 

“Brazil in Today’s World,” by 
Torres, Travel, June, 1943. 

“Brazil’s Potent Weapons, by W. R. 
Moore, National Geographic, January, 
1944. 

“Small Town, Frazilian,” by A. Stan- 
den, Harper's, September, 1943. 

“Friendship Between Brazil and the 
United States,” by A. G. R. Bittencourt, 
Inter-American, January, 1944. 

“Air Cruising Through New Brazil,” 
by Henry Albert Phillips, National Geo- 
graphic, October, 1942. 


PERIODICALS 


Brazil, published monthly by the 
American Brazilian Association, Inc., 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. Single copies, 
20¢; subscription $2.00 a year. 

Building America, 2 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. Monthly, October 
through May. Single copies, 30¢; sub- 
scription for eight months, $2.25. 

The Inter-American, 415 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Monthly. Single 
copies, 25¢; subscription, $3.00 a year. 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. Monthly. Single 
copies, 15¢; subscription, $1.50 a year. 


G. 


Agriculture in the Americas. Office of | 


Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly. 
Single copies, 10¢; subscription, 75¢ a 
year. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Pan American: Magazine of the 
Americas, Famous Features Syndicate, 
Inc., 1150 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Monthly. 25¢ a copy; $3.00 a year; five 
or more student subscriptions, $2.00, 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


“What Is Your 1.Q. on Brazil?” and 
“Brazil at a Glance.” Two booklets ob- 
tainable free from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 17. 

“The Land of Coffee,” and “Coffee” 


are two booklets obtainable free from | 
National Coffee Department of Brazil, | 


120 Wall St., N. Y. C. 
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“American City Series,” “American 
Nation Series,” “Commodities of Com- 
merce Series,” issued by the Pan Ameri 
can Union, include individual pam 
phlets of each Latin American country 
Pamphlets cost 5¢ a copy. 

“Know Your Neighbor Series” also 
issued by the Pan American Union, in 
cludes a 1-page leaflet on each Latin 
American country, available free. 

“Principal Products of Brazil” is a 
leaflet obtainable free from the Brazilian 
Information Bureau, 55] Fifth Ave.. 
em 

“Inter-American Questionnaire,” ob 
tainable free from Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

“The Amazon: A New Frontier?” by 
Earl Parker Hanson, Headline Series, 
No. 45, Foreign Policy Association, 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

“Teamwork in the Americas,” by 
Delia Goetz (simple description of past 
and present cooperation between the 
U. S. and Latin America). Order from 
the Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 
38th St.. N. Y. 16, N. Y. Price; 40¢. 


FILMS: 16 mm, SOUND 


Office of War Information 
Brazil at War. Playing time, 10 min 
utes. (Brazil’s vast resources turned to 





FREE 
Bibliographies 





For Class Use 








ELPFUL bibliographies published fo 
teachers’ use by SCHOLASTIC MAGA 
ZINES for timely study of: 
United Nations American Literature 
China New England 
U.S.S.R. Mid-Atlantic States 
Great Britain The South 
France The Middle-West 
These comprehensive bibliographies list 
valuable references, books, magazine arti- 


cles, pamphlets and sources of additional 
materials. They can serve as a basis for 
class study units on these topics vital to 
Social Studies and English classes. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon For Free Copies 
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For Grades 10-11-12 
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SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS STAFF 


Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher ¢ KENNETH M. GouLp, Editor-in- 
Chief ¢ Owen Reep, Editor, Scholastic Coach ¢ Managing Editors: Franx B. 
LATHAM, GeorGE WALLER, HELEN LOHMAN ¢ Associates: MARGARET HAUSER, 
Features: JoaAN Coyne, Literary; Invinc TaLMapce, Foreign; HERMAN MaAsIN, 
Sports; Nancy GENET, Miriam Burns, SAMuEL BurGER, CHARLOTTE VAN DE 
Water e@ Art: Mary JANE Dunton, Director, DornorH Rantz, Eva MIZzeReK, 
Recwna Kine ® Production: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief, Jane Russet ® Con- 
tributing Editors: May LAMBERTON BECKER, HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, WALTER 
C. Lancsam, Geornce Lawton, CreIGHTON J. Hic_, FRANKLIN R. ZERAN, ARTHUR 
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Business Department 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Former Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan @ Henny H. 
Hutt, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. © Ina M. Brock, Principal, 
Arthur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. » Carno.r R. REED, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Mscr. Freperick G. Hocuwatt, Director of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. @ Brn D. 
Woop, Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, Columbia University. 


FRANK Copy 


Advisory Board for Social Studies, 1944-45 


Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. e WALTER C. LancsaM, Union 


College, Schenectady, N.Y. ¢ Grace H. Epocar, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, | 
Illinois ¢ Paut SeEHAUsEN, State Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, | 
Indiana ¢ Mancanet F. Baker, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia @ Wit.i1aM H. Bristow, Board of Education, New York City @ Hanon G. | 
INGHAM, University of Kansas 


Advisory Board for English, 1944-45 


Ropert P. T. Corrin, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine ¢ Harpy Fincu, 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. @ Sytvia Meyer, Central High 
School, St. Joseph, Mo. @ Grorce H. Henry, Principal, Senior High School, 
Dover, Delaware ¢ ABRAHAM H. Lass, Ft. Hamiltow High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e J. Paut Leonarp, School of Education, Leland Stanford University, Calif. e 
]. Grace Waxker, J. Sterling Morton Township High School, Cicero, Illinois. 


| zil’s 


war against the Axis. Narrator, Edward 
Tomlinson, NBC radio commentator. ) 
Issued to authorized distributors. Serv- 
ice charge, 50c for each film, Apply to 
your usual film source. 


Office of Inter-American Affairs 


Information as to your nearest source 
can be obtained from the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, Motion Picture Divi- 
sion, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
There is a small service and transpor- 
tation charge for each film you rent. 

Brazil (11 mins., color and black and 
white). Tour of Rio de Janeiro, towns 
on the Amazon, and Santos, Brazil’s in- 
dustrial port. Vast resources stressed. 

Brazil Gets the News (10 mins., black 
and white). Complete publication of a 
newspaper from original dispatch to its 
appearance on the streets. 

Roads South (17 mins., black and 
white). Real facts of transportation, an 
important economic phase of the new 
South America. 

Schools to the South (12 mins., black 
and white). Accurate picture of educa- 
tional systems of Latin-American coun- 


| tries. 


The Amazon Awakens (35 mins., 
color). Disney pictures of Amazon 
River Basin, history, industrial progress, 
rich natural resources, future possibili- 
ties. 

Sdo Paulo (20 mins., black and 
white). Progress in Brazil’s second larg- 
est city. Cross section of industry, com- 
merce, art, architecture, education. 


March of Time 


Brazil, Rental $3.00 for three days’ 
use. For further information write to 


Miss Lois Simpson, Forum Edition, 


| March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., 


go % 4 i 


N. Y. 


| Erpi Classroom Film 


Brazil: People of the Plantation. Bra- 
vast extent, regional contrasts, 
coast cities, concentrating on coffee 
growing area. For further information 


| write to Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35- 


11 35th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Office of Inter-American Affairs (for- 
merly Office of Coordinator ), Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. . 

United States Office of Education, 


| Division of Inter-American Educational 


Relations, Washington 25, D. C. 
Latin American Economic Institute, 


| Brazilian Section, Room 401, 24 Federal 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





EDUCATION FOR GROUP UNDERSTANDING 


DUCATION in a democracy should 

naturally promote and further dem- 
ocratic ideals. Words like “liberty,” 
“equality of opportunity,” and “inalien- 
able rights” have no meaning unless 
they can be applied to daily living. Yet 
it is obvious that such ideals cannot be 
applied when prejudice against any 
race, color, or creed is absorbed from 
their environment by the naturally tol- 
erant young. 

It is a human failing to be intolerant 
of the habits, customs, and feelings of 
those who differ from ourselves. Too 
often we do not realize that many of 
our own customs, habits, and feelings 


(Above) In a Springfield class- 
room, a Chinese lad is asked by his 
teacher to identify flags of various 
nations for interested visitors. Scene 
from It Happened in Springfield 
(Warner Brothers short). 


(Right) Officials of the Southern 
Regional Council at Atlanta, Ga., 
Dr. Ira Reed (left) and Dr. Guy B. 
Johnson, discuss lynching and other 
phases of discrimination in the 
March of Time’s Americans All. 


may seem irrational and even ridiculous 
to others. Seldom do we stop to ana- 
lyze why anyone varies or differs from 
our own formula of living. 

Self-analysis is the beginning of re- 
education for group understanding. It 
has become a national habit to think in 
lazy, hide-bound symbols rather than 
to analyze, Racial stereotypes are an ex- 
ample of such symbols. The tightwad 
Scotsman, the carefree Irishman, the 
money-hungry Jew, the lazy Negro— 
are only a few examples of such stereo- 
types. 

Educators have lately come to realize 
that schools must be responsible in large 


measure for developing democratic at- 
titudes and habits. Many schools have 
taken steps in the right direction by in- 
cluding in their curricula courses on 
“Problems of American Democracy,” 
citizenship, community civics, etc. Such 
courses are, however, only a step. Too 
often they do not solve the problem of 
intolerance because they are too general 
in method, too mechanical or too 
preachy. No one ever became more 
tolerant by being told it was his duty 
to do so. 

The first step in combating prejudice 
is to arouse concern. We must learn to 
think of race riots in Harlem, Detroit, 
Mobile, or Los Angeles, not as some 
other community’s problem, but as our 
own. We must realize that when one 
racial or religious group is under at- 
tack no group is safe. 

All theories of correction of social 
prejudices are limited, however, with- 
out practical experience in living these 
theories. This experience should at first 
be under careful supervision. 


Springfield Steps Out 


An excellent example of such train- 
ing is the much-publicized Springfield 
Plan. In October, 1939, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews pro- 
posed to Dr. John Granrud, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Springfield, Mass.., 
the launching of a program for the 
teaching of democracy in Springfield. 
Dr. Granrud was convinced that public 
schools could do a great deal to develop 

(Continued on page 7-T) 
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:30-2:00 p.m. University 


tm 2 ew. 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS 


Leading authors, critics, and educa 
tors the world’s great books 
Books scheduled for discussion are: May 
6, Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
England; May 18, de Maupassant’s Short 
Stories; May 20, Cooper's The Spy; 
May 27, Westermarck’s History of Hu- 
man Marriage. 


discuss 


of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
Discussions of current social, political, 


and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago 


:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 


Symphony, CBS 


World-famous orchestra, sponsored by 
U. S. Rubber Co., brings musical mas- 
terpieces to Sunday listeners, with the 
concerts being directed by outstanding 
conductors of the present day. Names ol 
conductors for May programs not avail 
able at press time 


:30-4:30 p.m. The Army Hour, NBC 


On-the-scene accounts of military op 
erations, presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. War Department. 


:00-4:40 p.m. Your America, MBS 


A program designed to acquaint lis 
teners in the East with the industrial 
might of the West. Sponsored by the 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s West 
ern and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program 


:00-9:30 p.m. Radio Reader’s Digest, 
CBS 

Variety program featuring songs, 
stories, interviews. Burl Ives, described 


by Carl Sandburg 
lad singer ot any 
idded to the cast 


as “the mightiest bal 


century.” has been 


:45-10:00 p.m. Topics of Today, MBS 


Weekly 


iffairs, 


commentary on international 
Dorothy 


new spape rwoman 


MONDAY 


featuring Thompson, 


world-f mous 


:00-8:30 p.m. Vox Pop, CBS 


Human interest program featuring in- 


terviews from noteworthy and news 


worthy people. 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC 


Anniversary series of historical drama 
programs with guest stars 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MAY 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
house, NBC 


Dramatized 
modern masters 


TUESOAYT 


9:30-10:15 p.m. 
the Air, MBS 


Government, 


Author’s Play- 


works by classic and 


American Forum of 
labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital cur- 
rent issues under the direction of Theo- 
dore Granik. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 
Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Whit 
Burnett, well-known writer and editor is 
director. Hollywood guest starts enact 
leading roles 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 
NBC 


Dramatizations of current 
war, presented in cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime 


WEDNESDAY 


11:30-12:00 
Music, CBS 
Well-known musicians appear on this 
program of classical music, featuring 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


THURSDAY 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, BN 
The audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 


books on 


Midnight. Invitation to 


oldest 


standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. March of Time, BN 


Selected news dramatized, with sig 
nificant details of background events. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. Viva America. 

CBS 
Latin American and North American 
music share the spotlight on this pro- 


gram, produced by the Shortwave De- 
partment, and heard simultaneously in 
the U. S. and Latin America 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
ean Cities, NBC 
University of the Air program. Each 
program is devoted to a different city. 
May 3, Montevideo; May 10, Toronto; 
May 17, Chicago; May 24, Los Angeles; 
May 31, Festival Cities. 


* Be my 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity; MBS 


life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


Dramatic presentation of the 


11:30-12:600 Midnight. The 


Great Novels, NBC 


University of the Air literature course. 
Dramatizations of the world’s great 
novels, with commentary. May 5, Les 
Miserables; May 12, Les Miserables; 
May 19, Les Miserables; May 26, The 
Scarlet Letter 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m, 
Make It, NBC 


Home economics series of the Univer- 
sity of the Air. Covers important phases 
of home making, including housing, 
clothing, food and family relationships. 


World’s 


Home Is What You 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS 


Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll, and reading of student 
poetry. 


1:30-2:30 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 
MBS 
Classical music with Alfred Wallen- 
stein acting as conductor. An intermis- 
sion music quiz for youngsters in the 
concert audience adds novelty. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. The Land Is Bright, 
CBS 

Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 

in America, dramatizing our national 


habits and institutions. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in war- 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers 


2:00-2:15 
CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books, and interviews their authors. 


p-m. Of Men and Books, 


4:30-5:00 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 


Produced in collaboration with the 
Army Service Forces, this program is 
designed to help both soldiers and civ- 
ilians make the necessary 
when the soldier returns. 


adjustments 


7:00-7:30 
NBC 
University of the Air program. It is 
designed to bring the American public 
a whole range of discussions on the 
major problems we face after the war. 


p-m. Our Foreign Policy, 


LIFE-LINE OF THE NATION — Au- 
thentic, behind-the-scenes story of the 
American railroads. This natural color, 
full sound film shows what it takes for 
the backbone of the nation’s transporta- 
tion system to “Keep ’em rolling,” and 
how America’s railroads meet wartime 
emergencies. 2 reels. Available free 
from Public Relations Office, Association 
of American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

THIS AMAZING AMERICA — Enter- 
taining and educational picture pro- 
duced tor the Greyhound Lines, giving 
a scenic tour of interesting highlights in 
the U, S. A. Deft touches of humor add 
to the picture’s interest. Technicolor. 4 
reels. Free from the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avene, 
New York, N. Y. 

SINGING WHEELS — This picture 
shows the vast army of truck drivers, 
and the role they play in highway trans- 
portation for our armed forces, as well 
as the machinery of our daily lives, 3 
‘reels. Available free from Department 
of Public Relations, General Motors 
Corp., Broadway at 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. 

DIESELS WORKING ON THE RAIL- 
ROADS — A brief story of railway trans- 
portation as affected by the internal 
combustion engine. The film empha- 
sizes the tremendous savings in fuel 
and running costs which the Diesel en- 
gine has made possible. 2 reels. Avail- 
able free from Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corp., Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

THE WEASEL — Color film showing 
the performance of “The Weasel” over 
every kind of terrain, swamp land, and 
even in water. This remarkable vehicle 
is an answer to the War Department's 
request for a machine that would serve 
as personnel and cargo carrier, and 
which would travel at least 25 miles 
over deep snow, climb an angle of 30 
degrees, and have a cruising range of 
at least 225 miles. 2 reels. Available 
free from Castle Distributors Corp., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

A GREAT RAILROAD AT WORK — 
Behind-the-scene story of transportation, 
showing work shops, operation, mainte- 
nance, freight and passenger service. 5 
reels. Send all requests to Mr. S. A. 
Boyer, Director of Public Relations, The 
New Haven Railroad, Room 493, South 
Station, Boston, Mass. 

ROMANCE OF THE GYROSCOPE - 
Sperry Gyroscope Company film depict- 
ing the discovery of the Gyroscope’s 
forces, and explaining the principles of 


FILMS ON TRANSPORTATION 





the Gyroscope. 1 reel. Available tree 
from Central Film Service, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, Great Neck, N. Y. 

GYRO COMPASS — This was one of 
the first gyroscopic instruments invented 
by Elmer Sperry. Also shown are the 
Course Recorder, Repeater Compass, 
and the Automatic Pilot. 1 reel. Avail- 
able free from Central Film Service, 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

ATTITUDE GYRO — New Sperry in- 
strument explained in detail and shown 
in flight. The attitude gyro shows the 
position of the airplane in any maneu- 
ver. 2 reels. Available free from Central 
Film Service, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Slide Films 


BOULEVARDS OF STEEL — Depicts 
passenger service and maintenance of 
the New Haven Railroad. Limited 
prints permit distribution in New Eng- 
land area only. 100 frames. 16 mm. si- 
lent. Send requests to Mr. S. A. Boyer, 
Director of Public Relations, The New 
Haven Railroad, Room 493, South Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

NIGHT AND DAY — Freight  ship- 
ments into and out of New England. 
Limited prints permit distribution in 
New England area only. 100 frames. 16 
mm. silent. Send requests to Mr. S. A. 
Boyer, Director of Public Relations, The 
New Haven Railroad, Room 493, South 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


Other 16mm Films 


LETTER FROM IRELAND — What 
your boy, and thousands of other Ameri- 
can soldiers are doing over there is 
vividly portrayed in this 16 mm. two 
reel sound film. The film depicts how 
they are trained, their living conditions 
and the recreations they crowd into 
their off-duty hours. Available for sale 
or loan from British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

THE DUTCH TRADITION—Three 
reel film reviewing Holland’s peace-time 
achievements and demonstrating her de- 
termination to repel the Nazi forces in- 
vading Holland after the German occu- 
pation. Available from the Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C. 

TOM SAWYER — One of America’s 
best-loved stories is now available on 
16 mm. sound film. Available for rental, 
complete with shorts, from Pictorial 


Films, RKO Bldg., Radio City 20, N. Y. 
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Group Understanding 
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democratic attitudes, and to eradicate 
the prejudices and biases which under- 
mine national life. 

The program was launched in fertile 
ground. Springfield’s schools had always 
been conscious of their obligation to the 
community in the training of an honest, 
intelligent electorate. Also, it was the 
practice of the Superintendent and the 
School Committee to appoint teachers 
and administrative officers on the 
grounds of character and ability alone. 
This meant that many races, nationali- 
ties, and religious groups were repre- 
sented — not only in the student body, 
but on the teaching force. 

The methods used in the Springfield 
Plan are as dynamic as they are prac- 
tical. It is not a straitjacket imposed 
from above. Nor is it a series of special 
courses tacked onto the curriculum. In- 
stead, it is a natural outgrowth, all 
through the curriculum, of democratic 
attitudes and practices integrated iato 
all departments and activities. It cre- 
ates concern by pointing out that we 
are some way from achieving the per- 
fect democracy which is our goal. Weak- 
nesses in our community and national 
life are frankly discussed. Analysis is 
provided by realistically discussing how 
these weaknesses can be corrected and 
our democratic processes strengthened. 

Springfield activities are based on the 
abilities and interests of students on 
each level of the school system. In the 
elementary schools, stress is placed on 
“living and working together.” This in- 
cludes learning to cooperate in school 
work, understanding the values and 
privileges of living in America, grasp- 
ing some of the fundamental concepts 
of democracy. Every child is given an 
opportunity to make his contribution to 
the group. The net result is that the 
children gain a better understanding of 
the interdependence of all peoples and 
faiths. 

Junior high studies concentrate on an 
appreciation of the rich heritage of 
America. Students gain in tolerance 
and appreciation after they have stud- 
ied the contributions of various nation- 
alities to the development of our coun- 
try. Toward this end, art, music, Eng- 
lish and Social Studies classes work to- 
gether on illustrative projects. 

Senior high schools also have defi- 
nite objectives, They analyze the prob- 
lems confronting us today. They evalu- 
ate their own personal biases and preju- 
dices. They learn how to weigh evi- 
dence, how to reach conclusions objec- 
tively, how to distinguish between fact 







































































































































































































































































































































































































HERE ARE 


b GUIDES—%s 


70 IMPROVED LEARNING 


96 Visual Learning Guides 





To Increase Film Effectiveness 





* Visual Learning Guides—What are they? 


The Guides are four-page folders prepared by the National 
Audio-Visual Council to accompany 16 mm. educational sound 
films of the U. S. Office of Education, Army and Navy and 


Encyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films. 


* Visual Learning Guides—Who uses them? 


They are successfully used in approximately 500 leading schools, 
war worker training courses and in classes for military personnel. 


* Visual Learning Guides—What do they cost? 


Only $1.45 per package, plus shipping charges, for each package 
of 50 student Guides and one teacher's instruction sheet 


EFFECTIVE—TIME-SAVING—!NEXPENSIVE 


Write today for free samples of Guides in the following groups 
Social Studies Vocational Training 
Latin American Science Subjects 
Health Education Pre-Flight Training 
Pre-Induction Training 





of effective teaching with Visual Learn- 
ing Guides. 


READINESS 1S CREATED. Stu- 
dents are prepared for material 


THREE STAGES 























« before film showing and con- 
sciously watch for important 
points 

VISUAL IMAGES ARE RECALLED s 
AND REINFORCED. The test on e 
Pages 2 and 3 emphasizes 
essential matter and is a lasting 
record for future reference. 
a ° 


GUIDES BECOME A_  SPRING- 
BOARD FOR CONTINUING AC.- 
TIVITY. Suggestions and refer. 
ences are addi. 
tional study 


incentive for 
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Mail This Coupon for Free Samples Today! 
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and opinion. They study public opin- 
ion and learn how it is influenced. 

A program has also been launched in 
Springfield for adults, comparable to 
that of the schools. It attempts to inter- 
pret the public school effort to parents 
and the adult community, and to de- 
velop citizen interest in democratic proc- 
esses. It also aims at correcting com- 
munity practices which are opposed to 
democratic ideals. 


Two New Films 


The fine work’ carried on in the 
Springfield schools can serve as a pat- 
tern for any American community. 
There is nothing technical, costly, or 
radical about it. Visual education has 
begun to consider this problem and pro- 
vide aid and materials for its solution. 
The motion picture industry has already 
made two excellent contributions toward 
furthering the cause of tolerance by 
films descriptive of the Springfield Plan. 

It Happened in Springfield, a two- 
reel short subject just released by War- 
ner Brothers, is written and directed by 
Crane Wilbur, produced by Gordon Hol- 
lingshead, It is well acted by a group 
of intelligent professionals, including 
John Qualen, Warren Douglas, and 
Andrea King. Beginning with a series 
of dramatic incidents illustrating the 
dangers of racial intolerance, this short 
subject progresses to Springfield to show 
what can be done in community re- 
education. It gives a series of brief 
scenes in the Charles Brookings ele- 
mentary school and on a high school 
athletic field. Our only criticism of this 
film is that it is too brief adequately to 
show the various methods used in the 
intercultural education in the upper 
elementary and high schools. Class- 
room techniques and visual projects 
might have been given more footage. 

The March of Time’s new monthly 
release, Americans All, also runs two 
reels. Educators have described it as a 
“magnificent treatment” of the problem 
of intolerance. Broader and more gen- 
eral in scope than It Happened in 
Springfield, it shows intolerance as a 
menace to American liberty as guaran- 
teed in our Constitution. The harmful 
effects of discrimination are shown 
graphically. Special attention is given 
to the Springfield Plan, with scenes 
from several public schools. Americans 
All is now available in a Forum Edi- 
tion, edited especially for schools and 
colleges 

The two short films together form an 
excellent overall unit. It is to be hoped 
that they will pave the way for more 
exhaustive visual studies of the problem 
of intolerance, An issue which affects us 
all so vitally cannot have too much at- 
tention 


